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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





ONE-HORSE CORN HARVESTER. 


Will you please inform me, through the 
FARMER, how to construct a one-horse corn 


harvester? oe Oe. 
Curron Co. 


In the FARMER of Jan. 30 is shown a cut 
of a home-made corn harvester, with de- 
scription by B. A. Wood. If youare a new 
subscriber write the Detroit office of the 
FARMER for a copy of that issue. 

We shall make other cuts and give details 
of construction indue time. Meanwhile let 
us hear from someone who has made such 
implements with ‘‘safety’’ attachments to 
reduce the danger of accidents toa mini- 
mum when in actual use in the field. 

HOT WATER TREATMENT FOR OAT 8SMUT— 
. GREAT DIVIDE POTATO. 

Can you explain in the FarMER how to 
dip oats in hot water to kill smut? How 
hot must the water be, and can the oats be 
spread and dried so they can be sowed with 
a drill two or three months after and come 
all right? 

Do you know if the ‘Great Divide” potato 
will do well in this part of Michigan 

GENESEE Co. OVICE. 

Seven letters and postals in last two weeks’ 
mail ask for treatment of oats for smut. 
The hot water or Jensen treatment was 
given in the FARMER of March 20, also a 
new remedy for potato scab. Look on sec- 
ond page of above issue tor what you want. 

Yes, you can treat the oats several 
months before seeding time, then sow in a 
drill. For doing this, take the hot oats from 
the water directly after treating, spread 
out thinly somewhere, preferably where the 
sun and wind can reach them. 

The oats should be shoveled over fre- 
quently, say two or three times aday. If 
carefully looked after, in dry pleasant 
weather they will dry very quickly. Keep 
stirring until they are thoroughly dried 
out. : 

Of course you can treat just before seed- 
ing time and sow broadcast immediately, 
but if you wish to run them through a drill 
they must be fairly well dried. 

In order to secure good results be sure to 
disinfect all sacks, barn floor, drill, and 
any sheets or canvas used in treating the 
seed and containing the oats after treat- 
ment. Sacks, canvas and the drill may be 
thoroughly scalded. Ifthe barn floor is 
used, do not scald, but wash with a solu- 
tion of bluestone. This is made by put- 
ting one pound of bluestone into ten gal- 
lons of water. 

We know little about the Great Divide 
potato, but our potato specialist, friend 
Imes, does not recommend it very highly, 
if we remember rightly. 


SEEDING FOR EARLY PASTURE. 

As tam going to be_shortsof pasture in 
the spring, I thought I would write to you 
for a little advice. Whatis the best time 
to sow for early pasture for sheep and 
cattle? 

I have a small field which is rather light 
soil. I had thought some of sowing it to 
rye early in the spring. 

Please let me know what you think about 
it, through the FARMER. 

Does it help a bean crop much to plow 
under green rye? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Jackson Co. 


Were we in your place, we should be 
inclined to sow oats and Canadian field 
peas on this ground. It would be a good 
plan to sow small patches two or three 
successive times, then cut and feed in an- 
other field. In fact, you could grow more 
on one acre and feed in this way than you 
could pasture on two or three acres—even 
if you had the pasture. 

Spring sown rye seldom does as well as 
winter rye sown in the fall. Much depends 


on the season, but we have little faith in 
Spring sown rye. 
A crop of green rye plowed under does not 





add much to the fertility of the soil, as it 
draws very little nitrogen from the air. 
A FIVE-ROW CORN MARKER. 

After we had used this marker for sever- 
al years it looked somewhat like the cut on 
this page. It was first made to “lay out’ 
three “marks” at each passage across the 
field, and was ‘“‘hauled” by one horse. 

We made several changes each season, 
until we had it arranged for two horses 
and left five marks at each passage across 
the field. The whole rig, as used by the 
writer last year, isshown, except the spring 
seat and whiffletrees. 

For several years it has been our “‘lot’’ to 
have the marking out todo. We want the 
rows perfectly straight, and could not 
sleep well all summer if they were 
crooked. Wecan mark out straight rows 





D is an outside runner, attached to main 
stick, A, by short stick F. Fis a hardwood 
stick 2x4 inches, and about four feet six 
inches long. The cut shows how the out- 
side runners are attached. They can be 
raised to any position, and also each run- 
ner (D) can drop from 10 to 15, inches lower 
than a level, by means of a notch cut out of 
each runner, B, in front of stick A. 

At I is shown an upright arrangement 
made of 2x4 pine stuff, and about three feet 
high. J isalever made of one-inch hard 
wood attached to the tongue at E. Two 
loop pulleys are fastened on in front of and 
the top of these uprights. Two short 3- 
inch ropes run from sticks F through these 
pulleys to the lever J. 

The arrangement is such that when the 
lever is at the topof the uprights I, the 




















A FIVE-ROW CORN MARKER.—Fia, 1. 


with almost any kind of a machine, but it 
is easier work with the tool shown in the 
cut than many would suppose. 

Notwithstanding this, we think this 
marking out business is an abomination to 
our soul, and we propose to try drilling in 
corn this season with a grain drill. thus 
making easier work in fitting and planting. 
It may make more work in “tending’’ corn, 
but we will leave that trouble until the 
time comes. 

In the cut, A is a 4x4 pine stick eight feet 
long. At each end is fitted a hardwood 
runner, B, 2x10 inches and about three feet 
long. Therunners arecut out to fit the 
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runners (D) can freely work on the ground 
surface, When the lever is pressed down 
the runners (D) are raised to the position 
shown at the left of cut. In the cut one 
runner is raised and one lowered, simply to 
take less space on the page. 

The spring seat is af1x10 tough hardwood 
board running across from on top of the 
two uprights, M, bolted the end of the two 
main runners, B. The driver sits on this 
spring seat just over the center runner. 


TRACKER—Fre. 2. 
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Stick A, andfhalf-inch bolts run vertically 
through both runner and stick. The bolt 
head is on the under side and deeply 
counter-sunk in the runner. Short cross 
braces of half-inch round iron run from the 
nose of each runner diagonally across to 
the main stick A, and are securely bolted. 
This prevents any warping or twisting. 
CThis marker is made to lay out rows 
three feet eight inches apart. In order to 
make it flexible, the center runner, C, is 
hinged to swing between two 2x4 hard- 
wood, short sticks, shown bolted on top 
and in the center of stick A. 

We bolted a heavy piece of casting on the 
rear end of this runner to make it do 
effective work—equal to the end runners. 
A half-inch bolt runs through this center 
runner and the two 2x4 short sticks. 
Arranged in this way we can mark on a 
ridge, or in a dead furrow, equally as well 
as on perfectly level ground. 

The cut shows how the tongue is attach- 
ed. The one we use is from the farm 
truck. It has short eye bolts that go 
through the stick A, thus making the 
tongue and marker flexible. 








He can look out ahead over the tongue and 
see just where to drive. 

At each end of the stick A is a 2x2 up- 
right with a projecting bolt on top. The 
tracker (see Fig. 2) connects with these 
pointed bolts, the end E slipping over the 
bolt, and the runner, B, running out at 
right angles to the tongue, and parallel 
with the sticks A and F. C (Fig. 2)is a 
wire running from end to end of the double- 
nosed tracker runner. It goes under the 
long narrow stick A. 

A long strap is used to connect one end of 
the tracker runner with the neckyoke ring. 
The dotted lines show the direction the 
strap would take in making connections. 
A snap connects one end with the neck- 
yoke ring, while the other is buckled to the 
wire at the end of the tracker. 

When ready to turn, at the end of the 
field, the tracker is thrown off without 
rising from the seat, and the end runners 


lifted by the lever J. Then the driver 
must go to the neckyoke and unsnap the 
strap. After turning around the tracker is 
adjusted and the runners letdown. 

The tracker runner makes a light mark 
for the driver to use asa guide in driving 
back, so as to keep the tongue directly 
over it. This is a good marker for large 
fields, and we can get over the ground ina 
hurry with it. We never saw a marker 
before that would make ten clear marks at 
each round across the field. The marker is 
not heavy, and it will not bother by tip- 
ping or wobbling over. The spring seat 
makes very comfortable work, but itis a 
strain for us to work all day making 
straight marks. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOW1LNG CLOVER ALONE. 








Last spring I sowed three acres of clover 
alone on a piece of land that, I am told, 
never had hada crop of clover onit. It is 
right in the edge of town and had always 
been rented out to everybody, and every- 
thing except clover had been raised on it. 

I was anxious to get it seeded to clover 
and the year before I sowed with oats and 
lost my seeding. I-then sowed clover alone 
and got a g “catch.” But a be em 
got a good “‘catch”’ last year, and if had 
sown with wheat the result would have 
been as satisfactory. 

Weeds grew up So fast that I had to mow 
it three times to keep them down. I have 
a splendid chance for clover on the piece. 
The heavy mulch caused by the three clip- 
made a complete protection against 

eaving. 

I don’t know whetherI will mow for hay, 
or let it grow up and turn under for sweet 
corn aud potatoes, and then reseed to clover 
again next spring. 

his spring I sowed 27 acres toclover. I 
sow at the rate of one bushel to five acres. 
I sent to Missouri for my seed. [I first had 
a sample sent me and examined the seed 
before I took it from the freight house, I 
don’t think I ever saw a nicer, cleaner lot 
of seed. ‘I'he color was almost perfect, and 
the seeds a I saved a dollar a bushel, 
after peyin the freight, over and above 
what I would have had vl od in our own 
market, and got better seed. 

I found out that cloverseed was selling in 
Missouri as low as $2.50 a bushel. But in 
order to get the best 1 gave $4 there and 
paid my own freight. I could have pur- 
chased as good seed there for $2.50 as I 
could here for $5.50, and the freight cost 
me 41 cents a bushel. This would have 
made it cost me here not over $3 per 
bushel in round numbers. 

Quite a margin for speculation, you see. 
I tried to get one of our merchants to take 
hold and send for a large quantity, but 
money was too scarce to invest. 

One of the strangest things was that the 
farmer whom I got the seed of never saw 
me, and he sent the seed without the 
money. I, in the meantime, had forgotten 
how much I offered him and sent him too 
much money by $1.25, and he sent it back 
to me. 

Now in the first place, this farmer had 
confidence, and next, he is honest. A man 
must be quite confident to send $20 worth 
of seed to an entire stranger. I will have 
to admit that I would have thought 
some time before T would have sent it to 
him. ButI don’t think I would be afraid 
to send him an equal amount of anything. 
He didn’t even ask for references. 

Gratiot Ce. f. N. COWDREY. 


[We sowed cloverseed last spring on 20 
acres of corn ground wheat. Several strips 
were not sown to wheat, and yet the clover 
was just as good where the wheat was 
best. But, as our friend says, the excess ot 
moisture in the surface soil made al! the 
difference in the world. 

Here is a question that puzzles us still, 
and we have not yet met a crowd of farm- 
ers that will agree on any one method. 
‘“‘Whatis the best method to get clover- 
seed into the soil before germination takes 
place?”’ 

Sometimes we get no opportunity to sow 


ona “‘honey-combed” surface during the 





whole period of spring freezing and thaw- 
ing. It has been so this spring with us, 
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and-we have recently sowed 17 acres on an 
‘ideal’? morning, when the ground was 
frozen, and thawing during the day—but 
no Ho gw tpg all visible, either in the 
surface soil or in our “‘state of mind.” 

We doubt whether anyone but a farmer 
would have sent another farmer (and a 
stranger) $20 worth of goods, shipping 
hundreds of miles away. with not a cent of 

ay visible or even guaranteed to be. 
Breat is “faith” along agricultural lines— 
sometimes—and it is gaye d on this ac- 
count that agriculture is beginning to grate 
along the hard-pan bottom of the ditch. 

It must have been ‘‘animal instinct’ that 
constrained the farmer in the land of 
“nukes” to have faith in a ‘‘wolverine,” 
but we are glad to say that our friend 
Cowdrey would never betray any man’s 
faith in him. But neither friend Cowdrey 
nor the FARMER wishes toerecommend that 
any farmer should do business in the way 
this Missouri farmer did. Apply business 
methods to every daily transaction on the 
farm.—ED. |] 

For the Michigan rarmer. 


PLANNING FARM WORK—BASE- 
MENT HOG HOUSE. 








I read the Editor’s urgent request for 
farmers to send in some of their experience 
in farming. Each year comes and goes, we 
all have a varied experience, because no 
two seasons are exactly alike, consequently 
we must vary our plans for the year some- 
whatin accordance with the season as it 
comes along. 

I speak of plans for the year. The writ- 
er has, for a great many years, planned out 
the farm work for the whole year ahead. 
do not mean to say in ali the little details, 
but in a general way. 

For instance,every farmer ought todecide 
in the autumn before, what field or fields he 
will plant tocorn the coming spring; what 
part of the farm will be sown to oats, and 
also decide as to the location for the grow- 
ing of other farm crops on the farm, that 
each one intends to raise. 

I read the article of T. G. A., on building 
a cheap hog house,soliciting aid in the way 
of suggestions as to building and arrange- 
ment of same. As I understand it, 'T. G. A. 
intends to have an underground part or 
basement to his hog house. My idea would be 
to not have any aliey in the basement part, 
but utilize all the room below for pens and 
nests. I would divide the room below, first 
into three long apartments running the 
whole length of the basement. Would make 
the partitions or gates in sections, so as to 
be opened or shut at any time. 

Gates or partitions could be made of fenc- 
ing lumber, boarded up tight or otherwise. 
Would put in three cross gates in each of 
the long divisions, making nine pens in all, 
ten feet square, which would leave a space 
ten feet wide across the back end for nests. 
I would hang the gateson hinges and fasten 
the opposite ends by means of a common 
door hasp and staple. 

Four by four studding should be set in a 
line along the side walis the right distance 
apart to hang the cross gates to, and be 
securely fastened at top and bottom of 
basement. The gates should be hung so as 
to swing around flat against the walls or 
partitions, thereby making nothing in the 
way in either of the long apartments when 
the cross gates were allopen. This is the 
shape whick I think would be the most con- 
venient to use the mostof thetime. But, 
of course, all the pens could quickly and 
easily be made available for use by simply 
closing the gates. 

And as I have given my plans in regard to 
the basement, it would be no more than 
proper and right that [ give my ideas abcut 
the upper room. I don’t think itmakes any 
difference what kind of aroof itis, if it is 
only permanent and durable, and don’t 
leak. Would make the upper room at least 
eight feet in the clear between joints. Bins 
for the storing of feed can be located in the 
upper room where most convenient and 
handy. Trap doors can be made in the 
floor,directly over the center of each pen be- 
low, for the purpose of making a handy 
opening to threw down corn to the hogs. 

It may be thought that I have entirely 
forgotten tosay anything about how the 
hogs are to get their swill and drink in 
each of the nine pens described. Of course 
there must be a trough in each pen, ora 
long trough running through all the pens, 
and it should be located at one side of the 
same. 

This done, next procure as many second- 
hand, good-sized lead paint pails as you 
have — with troughs in. Now supply 
yourself with about three feet of one-and- 
one-half-inch gas pipe to each pail. Bore 
a hole in the bottom of each pail the size 
which the pipe will fit gatly. Drive pipe 
just throug the bottom. This makes a 
good funnel to carry the swill below to the 
hogs. The pipe is inserted in a hole in 
floor directly over the center of the trough. 

A tight box should be made out of inch 
lumber three or four inches square on the 
inside. Two opposite sides at the bottom 
end, which sets down into the trough, 
should be cut two and one-half or three 
inches shorter than the other two sides, so 
the swill or water can pass out into the 
trough. 

Before the funnel is inserted in the hole 
in the floor, the wooden box should be put 
in place to receive the funnel through the 
hole in the floor. Let the box reach from 
the bottom of the trough to the under.side 
of the floor above and fit tightly. Nail 
securely at the bottom to the trough. 
Care should be taken that the troughs are 
made level, and then the swill or water, as 
it is poured in, will spread out evenly in 
the trough. 

I have used the above described way of 
getting swill, water and feed to the hogs in 





my hog house for several years, and like it. 
Can have your feed cooker, your feed_and 
swill barrel all on the upper floor. Your 
funnels are close at hand to pour in the 
swill with everything tight. There is no 
waste above or below. No hogs trying to 
clamber over the partition while you dip 
the swill from the barrel. The fact is the 
hogs don’t know the swill is coming until 
<4 nicely spread out in the trough before 
them. 

I have separate yards running back from 
each apartment in my hog house, so that 
each lot in the different apartments can be 
turned into the yards al! at once. It has 
to be a pretty cold, bad day when my hogs 
don’t come outin the yard and eat their 
corn. 

I don’t have any kind ofa floor in my hog 
house. I believe I have learned from ex- 
perience that the ground is the most natur- 
al place for the hog. Give them a good 
warm dry nest and keep their apartments 
clean, and also let them have plenty of ex- 
ercise, which cav be had in the field or 
yard. 

A wood floor in a hog house is expensive 
and soon rots out, and another objection is 
that liquids are constantly leaching through 
the crevices, and the under side cannot 
be got at so as to be renovated and cleaned. 
There can be no objection to a cement 
floor on this score, but my experience is it 
will crumble and break. 

We have been breeding and feeding 
hogs continuously, every year, for more 
than forty years. But not until the past 
eigbt or ten years have we been breeding 
thoroughbred hogs. We have at present 
two thoroughbred boars, and a few nice 
thoroughbred sows, and wish right 
here to emphasize the fact that my experi- 
ence in this line, for the last eight or ten 
years, teaches me that there is a vast dif- 
ference between the thoroughbred hog and 
the old-time scrub; and that difference is 
greatly in favor of the thoroughbred. 

CaLHOoUN Co. A. J. LAPHAM. 

[We haveseen friend Lapham’s hog house 
and feeding arrangement and are well 
pleased with it. Ofcourse this plan is to 
be followed only when one wishes to build 
on a side hill, or have a basement of some 
sort. The feeding arrangement for swill 
or slops is the very best for such a plan.— 


Ep.] 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


MIXED HUSBANDRY BEST. 





It is during the winter when we have a 
little leisure that we should make our plans 
for the next year’s work, for if we do not 
mark out our work, how can we succeed? I 
believe it necessary while we are growing 
one kind of a crop, to prepare or make 
arrangements for the next year’s crop. I 
believe in rotation in farming,and by know- 
ing two or three years ahead what crops I 
am going to sow on certain fields, I can 
make my preparations accordingly. 


A great many farmers have stopped rais- 
ing wheat and sheep (especially Merino 
sheep), because they were so cheap and did 
not pay, and went into beans and potato 
farming. But, as the old saving goes, they 
have “jumped out of the frying pan into 
the fire,” for now they havea lot of pota- 
toes on hand that are only worth 10 cents 
in the country towns, and beans from 25 to 
40 cents, which will not any more than pay 
for harvesting and drawing to market. 

Brother farmers, are not your sheep 
sheds and wheat bins empty or nearly so? 
Now would it not have been better if you 
had kept a few sheep and raised a little 
more wheat? Then you could have fed 
some of your potatoes and cull beans to the 
sheep, and had a few bushels of wheat to 
sell just now for 88 to 90 cents a bushel, to 
help pay the taxes. 

I know there are a great many farmers 
that try to follow the fashion, to raise the 
crops that bring the most money, but there 
is no one kind of grain or one kind of stock 
that always pays best to raise. Therefore, 
I think every man should study his soil and 
find out what it is best ey oe to raise, 
and then the kind of stock he likes to take 
care of, and takes a pride in, and raise the 
—_ of the kind, and I believe he will suc- 
ceed. 

There may be times when it will be hard 
work to make both ends meet, but is he not 
better off than the man that ig changing 
every year or two, raising potatoes or beans 
when they are high, or sheep and pork or 
wheat when it is high? He is sure to have a 
big stock on hand when the price goes down. 

Ve read a great dealin our agricultural 
papers that is written by city farmers, or 
men who do not know anything about 
going into the field and doing the work 
themselves, or taking care of the stock. It 
reads well, but cannot be followed out by 
the average farmer. 

I do not like to preach what I do not 
practice. so I will have to prove what lL 

ave been saying. In these hard times of 
low prices, almost everyone has told me 
that I would have to sell my Merino sheep 
or cross them with some coarse wools, but I 
have told them that as long as the Govern- 
ment would allow me to raise them I would 
keep them, and to-day I have 103 Merino 
sheep that averaged fifteen and three-six- 
teenths pounds of wool each, last year. 

My sheep have not run me in debt, even 
in these hard times,and as for wheat,| raise 
30 to 40 acres each year ona farm of 175 acres 
of improved land, and I think that isas much 
as a farm of that size ought to raise in any 
year. In February 1896, I sent a car of 
wheat to Bay City, for which I received 69 
cents on board of cars at our station. Not 
a bad price, better than 10 cents for pota- 
toes or 40 cents for beans. I never raised 





over 80 bushels of potatoes in one year, and 
never planted an acre of beans in all 
my life. My soil is not adapted to potatoes, 
and to raise beans I would haveto buy tools 
to plant and harvest them, and they are 
expensive; and I expected that in a year or 
two the price would go down, just as it has. 
I like the MICHIGAN FARMER the best of 
any paper that I receive out of six that I 
take, and wish it success. 7.33: 0. 
LAPEER Co. 


[You showed good sense in keeping your 
sheep when so many were disposing of 
them, for your farm seems _ peculiarly 
adapted to grain growing and stock raising. 
Mixed husbandry pays best on the average 
farm, and especially where there is apt to 
beso much fluctuation in prices of staple 
farm products. Even on our dairy farm we 
have followed mixed farming, and shall 
continue to do so.—Ep.] 


~ sae for 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
FERTILIZERS—SEEDING A_ HILL- 
SLDE. 








Being a subscriber to your paper, I wish 
to avail myself of the privilege you so 
kindly grant to subscribers. 

1st. What proportion can I use of hen 
manure, for fertilizing flower beds out of 
doors? 

2d. I havealarge amountoffsh. How 
shall 1 compost them for garden use? 

3d. What can I grow on a sand blow and 
sand bank, and a side hill? I wish any- 
thing that will make it look green. Have 
been thinking of spring rye. 

Kindly give me an answer in your next 
issue and greatly oblige an enthusiastic 
reader of your most valuable paper. 

. MusKEGoN Co. . D. PRYOR. 
{Reply By Director C. D. Smith. ] 

1. Before use in a flower bed the hen 
manure should be properly compounded 
with swamp muck, or some other material 
that would insure its slow but complete de- 
composition. It may then be used in 
reasonable quantities in flower beds, the 
amount depending on the other fertilizer 
used and the character of the soil. 


2. The fish should also be compounded 
with common barnyard manure, or with 
muck, and if it is desired to hasten the 
process, lime may be added. Unless pains 
are taken to prevent the escape of ammonia 
there will be danger of serious loss from 
the too hasty decomposition. 

3. Spring rye will be a good crop for sow- 
ing on the hillside. It may be followed by 
fall rye and that with a suitable grass well 
adapted for such sandy locations. I might 
suggest for that purpose sheep’s fescue, 
tall meadow oat grass, or, if the seed is to 
be permanent, even quack grass. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


CONCERNING HYDRAULIC RAMS. 








EXPERIENCE OF 16 YEARS. 

In reply to M. Schofield, in the FARMER 
of Jan. 30, would say that I have aram 
that has been in successful operation for 16 
years. 

It supplies water for the house, barns 
and lawn in the summer. The distance 
from the spring to the ram is 20 feet, with 
six feet fall. Feed pipe is 14% inches in 
diameter; discharge pipe, three-fourths 
inch, galvanized. It lifts the water 50 feet, 
and discharges 40 gallons per hour 60 rods 
distant. 

With a one-inch stream M.S. could use a 
No. 3 ram that will work with two feet fall, 
but four or five would be much better, as it 
would furnish more water. 

The house or box in which the ram sets 
should be large enough so that a person 
could get in to air the chamber, say 4x4 
feet, with a good drain, and it would be 
better to have a globe valve on the feed 
and discharge pipes close to the ram for 
convenience in airing the chamber. Be 
sure to put a strainer over the upper end of 
the feed pipe. Cc. E. WELLS. 

Eaton Co. 

AN EVEN SUPPLY OF WATER REQUIRED. 

In reply to M. Schofield’s inquiry as to a 
ram, will say that the size you could utilize 
best would be one that requires a supply of 
about one gallon of water per minute. 

It requires a 50-foot drive pipe (or feed 
pipe) three-fourths inch in diameter, and 
the discharge pipe (the distance you wish 
to drive it) should be not less than a three- 
ee pipe. This may seem large 

or the discharge pipe, but it will keepopen 
longer and give better satisfaction than a 
smaller one. 

The fall should be not less than three 
feet, and four or five feet would be better. 
If you find the supply of your spring is not 
even enough to give you good results, and 
I fear it will not, you can place a windmill 
at the house, or any convenient place, and 
suck the water with any good three-way 
pump. W. W. S. 

OAKLAND Co. 

IN USE 35 YEARS. 

I saw in your paper of Jan. 30, a question 
in regard to the workings of a hydraulic or 
water ram, and as we have one that has 
been in successful operation for something 
like 35 years, I will try and give a descrip- 
tion of it. 

The spring is located 25 or 30 rods from 
the barn, and is about 20 feet lower than 
the trough where the water runs out. 

We have a bulkhead, or reservoir, formed 
by throwing a dam across the stream below 
the spring. This reservoir holds probably 
50 or 60 barrels of water. (I think that 





with a spring that is affected by drouth 
the reservoir should be made larger.) 

Then below the dam, about 10 feet, there 
is a box four feet square sunk in the 
ground four feet for the ram. The depth 
of this box can be any number of teet that is 
practicable, as every foot of fall there gives 
10 feet raise with the ram. 

Our lead pipe that runs from the bottom 
of the reservoir to the ram is one-half inch 
in diameter and thedischarge pipe is three- 
fourths inch. This is a No.4ram. There 
must be thorough drainage to carry the 
water from the box containing the ram, or 
it will interefere with its working. 

GENESEE Co. E. S. URCH. 

[Several communications were received 
describing and recommending some special 
make ofram. Each recommended a differ- 
ent machine, and two endorsed one adver- 
tised in the FaRmMER. 

Personally, we know little about any of 
the rams mentioned. For more specific in- 
formation we suggest that those who are 
interested in this matter write the firm 
whose adv. has appeared in recent issues of 
this paper. 

In order to practically and economically 
utilize a water ram itis necessary that the 
“directions for setting up and using” be 
specifically followedinevery case. If there 
is not enough fali of water to work the 
ram; if insufficient drainage of water 
around the base of ram; or if you require 
your ram to lift more water, higher than its 
rated capacity, do not throw the blame on 
the machine and its manufacturers, but 
first find out if you can usea hydraulic ram, 
then secure a machine adapted to the exact 
conditions and requirements.—Ep. |] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


THE SPARROW NUISANCE. 





I noticed quite a long article, in the FARM- 
EK of Feb. 27th, about making a trap te 
catch sparrows, and have noticed others 
asking the best way to get rid of the trouble- 
some little pests. Herewith I give my way: 

In the first place I a two quartsof clean 
white wheat, also a glass bottle holding one 
quart of water. I told the druggist! want- 
ed him to make me a solution of strychnine 
to soak wheat to kill sparrows. 

I put the wheat in a glass jar with the 
strychnine, let it stand two days, then turn- 
ed off the water and dried the wheat. Put 
it in shallow pans on a shelf in the top of 
the corn crib, and in the peak of the barn 
roof. Soon my sparrows were all gone. 
You' must be careful to put your wheat 
where nothing else can getit. If they do 
they will be ‘“‘goners’” tuo. The sparrows 
will find it. 

One other way, but not as good, is totake 
one quart of whisky (or alcohol), and soak 
one quart of wheat or more two or three 
days. Dry the wheat, put in shallow pans 
or scatter where sparrows congregate. They 
willeat the wheat, in a short time get 
tipsy, and become helpless. In this treat- 
ment you will have to watch them and kill 
them as they become helpless, for if left 
alone they recover again. The strychnine 
is the most effective, the least trouble, is 
sure, and will cost iess than twenty-five 
cents. H. GRISWOLD. 

Bay Co. 

[There are several plans for killing spar- 
rows. The above plan isa good one, but 
we wish to emphasize friend Griswold’s 
caution as to placing it beyond the reach of 
stock. What about the small-boy-and-his- 
gun plan? Is it generally successful in rid- 


ding the premises of sparrows?—Eb. | 





Improvements in Farming Machinery. 


At the head of the list of the almost marvelous 
improvements in farming machinery that the past 
few years have brought forth, must be placed the 
all-steel, anti-friction lever harrow, made by Hench 
& Dromgold, York, Pa. i 





It is the lightest draft, the strongest, the most 
effective working and the most convenient operat- 
ing harrow that has ever been made. Although 
only introduced in 1895, thousands have been sold 
and have given universal satisfaction. This enter- 
prising concern also manufacture circular saw 
mills, cultivators, grain drills, engines, and all 
kinds of agricultural implements, which are sold by 
all reliable dealers. A catalogue may be obtained 
free by addressing the manufacturers. 


A Satisfactory Auger.—It is claimed that 
q with this auger an operator can do three 
times as much work as with any other auger 








It received 


or digger now on the market. 
highest award at World’s Fair 1893. See adv. 
of Iwan Bros., Streator, Il., in this issue. 





THE Carter Wire Fence Machine Co. are at 
resent selling a machine for $8 with which the 
‘armer can weave his own fence at the exceedingly 
low price of 25c per rod, counting the wire and 
weaving. Our readers should have their catalogue 
illustrating and explaining their new woven Wire 
fence machine. Address them at Box 36, Mt. 
Sterling, O. 
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ive Stock. 


FORAGE CROPS FOR SHEEP AND 
CATTLE. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I prize the FARMER very highly. Have 
read it but a short time, but would not be 
without it. If it is not asking too much, 
will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions through the paper as soon as conven- 
fent. 

I wish to provide something for pasture 
for sheep and cattle. I wish something 
that will be ready as early as possible and 
last the entire summer. 

Have thought of sowing a small piece to 
oats and peas as soon as the ground will 
do to work. In this case,what kind of peas 
would you use, and if the peas and oats are 
mixed half and half, how much of the mix- 
ture would you sow to the acre? 

Have thought of sowing a patch of rape 
also. Which is the best kind and where 
can I get it? How much should I sow to 
the acre, and how soon should it be sown? 
The soil is stiff clay and rather wet. 

Which would you plant to feed both 
cattle and sheep through the wiater—ensi- 
lage corn or sweet corn? Any suggestions 
that you may offer will be glaily received, 
and if you know any better course to pur- 
sue I would be glad to hear from you 
through the paper. Yours truly, 

Brancu Co., Mich. A. FLEMING. 

To your first query regarding peas and 
oats it may be said that the crop provides a 
large amount of excellent fodder, very 
nutritious, and much relished by all kinds 
of stock—cattle, sheep, hogs or horses. 
But this crop is not pastured; it is usually 
cut and cured, and then fedout. For this 
crop your soil, rather wet clay, should 
have been plowed in the fall, worked as 
early as possible this spring, and the crop 


gotin as soon as the ground is wel] pre- 
pared. The ordinary round field pea is 
used, and is sown at the rate of two to two 
and a half bushels to the acre broadcast, 
and then plowed in, say four inches deep. 
The peas must have greater depth than 
the oats to do well. Abouta week after, 
sow one bushel of oats to the acre and 
harrow in. The oats hold up the peas, and 
therefore a variety with good stiff straw is 
enerally selected. The crop can be used 
or soiling during the summer, beginning 
to cut and feed when the first blossoms fall. 
When intended to be cured, the crop is cut 
with a mower as soon as the peas are near- 
ly full grown. It requires careful manage- 
ment when curing, as the crop is even 
more difficult to cure than clover. In 
feeding, the crop may be given just as 
cured, or it may be cutup and fed that 
way. In Canada the crop is frequently 
threshed out and the mixed grain fed to 
stock, while the straw is picked over by 
the cattle and hogs, and the refuse used for 
bedding: Itis not as early a crop as rye, 
and we think you will find it best to putin 
a little of the latter to give an early bite to 
the cows and lambs. The best method is 
to sow the rye in the fall, so it will geta 
good start, and then it will afford good 
pasture earlier than any other crop. 

As to rape, we refer our correspondent to 
a letter in issue of March 27th: from H. E. 
DeGarmo, which gives a very interesting 
experience with this crop, with full par- 
ticulars as to how he grew and managed it. 
We regard rape as a very valuable forage 
crop, and its use can be extended until late 
frosts appear. The plant is so full of 
moisture that itis very susceptible to the 
action of frost, and becomes worthless 
when frosted. The Dwarf Essex is the sort 
you want, and the seed is on sale in nearly 
every seed house. 





——o> 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


HIS IDEAS ON HOGS AND CATTLE. 





If I were going to build a hog peu for 
profit I should not take anything into con- 
sideration except a dry sleeping place, con- 
venience of loading and to confine very 
small pigs. Would dehorn the cattle and 
allow them and the pigs the same run in 
winter, except during feeding time. Would 
fatten hogs in pasture, except in cold 
weather, and then I should not confine 
—_ Thave a good hog pen, but seldom 
use it. 

I he my cattle about the same liberty 
as the pigs as to going into shelter when 
they prefer, except the milch cows which 
have a warm stable. Usually a fat steer 
will choose a dry straw bed out in the yard 
> _ under shelter, unless it be a stormy 
night, 

as the Jersey been a benefit or a dam- 
age to Michigan the way it has been man- 
aged? Think I shall like the Galloway for 
my way of handling cattle pretty well. 
Have five young Galloway steers that I 
shall try. B. 0. MOORE. 





For the Michigan aie, 
A REMEDY FOR LICE. 





I see many inquiries for some way to get 
rid of lice on cattle and horses. If they will 
take about one pint of kerosene oil and add 
twenty drops of carbolic acid, and for 
larger quantities in same proportion, and 
apply with sponge, rubbing the animal all 
over, they will find the second application 





will generally remove all lice. I have used 
it for ten years. I tried Persian insect 
powder and other remedies, but found none 
equal to this. My first experience was in 
lumber camps on graybacks on horses and 
men. Keep it well agitated when using, as 
it will not stay mixed unless you do. 

enerally putitin bottle and shake well. 
om use it on my fowls by putting in tin 
can with small perforations in cover, and 
sprinkle it over:them on roost at night. 

St. Ciarr Co., Mich. DAVID BEARD. 
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A TYPICAL AMERICAN MERINO. 





We present our readers this week with a 
cut of an American Merino ram, bred in 
this State, and which represents a most use- 
ful type of that breed. 7This ram was bred 
by Mr. A. A. Wood, of Saline, Washtenaw 
County, President of the Michigan Merino 
Sheep Breeders’ Association. 


He was sold as a lamb to Mr. Philo Rich, 
of Washtenaw County, and repurchased by 
Mr. Wood. The writer of this was at Mr. 
Wood’s farm a few days after the ram ar- 
rived there, and met Mr. E. N. Bissell, of 
Vermont, who-had just returned from a 
visit to Australia, where he had taken a 
shipment of Merinos, many of them select- 
ed from the flocks of this State. Of course 
the ram was looked over, and Mr. Wood 
said he wanted a name for him. We sug- 
gested Perfection, and it was adopted. Mr. 
Bissell tried to purchase the ram. his ex- 
perienced eye telling him how great a ram 
he was and what he would be when fully 
matured. After a great deal of persuasion 
Mr. Wood was induced to sell him a half 


post, and in fact treat them as the gentle- 
man did in the article of Feb. 27. 5 

In sawing (which is done nearly as quick) 
I ing them on the left side, draw the head 
back on the right shoulder and fasten. 
Then I cut both horns, (without rolling the 
animal over, as many do), and have her up 
in one to 144 minutes. I have used most 
every means of holding them and like this 
the best. Cc. W. KNAPP. 

ALLEGAN Co., Mich. 





HIS METHOD OF DEHORNING. 


As we hear so much about dehorning 
cattle now-a-days, thought I would givemy 
experience for the benefit of the readers of 
the MICHIGAN Farmer. A few years ago 
Isaw oneof the dehorning pencils that 
was so much advertised in agricultural 
papers, and I made up my mind it was 
composed of nothing more than caustic 
potash. I concluded to try caustic potash 
in place of the pencil. I went to the drug 
store, bought five cents’ worth, and de- 
horned five calves. They never had a sign 
ofahorn. Every year since then I dehorn 
from six to fifteen, and the consequence is I 
am getting a herd of horniess cattle. This 
is my way: When the calf isa week or ten 
days old I lay him down, wet the knob 
where the horn is to come, then rub the 
stick of potash onthe wet place for perhaps 
half a minute, turn him over and proceed 
the same way with the other side. Let him 
go and he will be a muley the rest of his 
days. 

I have a dozen calves running loose in a 
small stable, and if anyone could see how 
quiet they feed, standing so close together, 
they would raise no more horns. 

I get a great many pointers from reading 





the MICHIGAN FARMER, and if this should 





PERFECTION—(A. A. WOOD 335.) 


interest, and he remained biel gre gr id of 

these gentlemen until. shipped to South 

Africa over a yearago. There he sold at 

public sale for $800. 

Perfection isa ram with great constitu- 
tion, with a form of much symmetry, and 
finely proportioned. He is of the largest 
size attained by the breed, and when in full 
fleece weighed considerably over 200 lbs. 
He always sheared over 30 lbs., and has a 
fleece of good length and fine quality. His 
pedigree is as follows: 

PERFECTION.—(A. A. Wood 335)—Yehned 1888; bred 
by A. A. Wood, Saline, Mich. Sire, Ajax (A. A. 
Wood 149), by Rip Van Winkle (H. S. Brookins 
45). Dam, J. Hoyt 24, by J. Hoyt 103; 2d dam, J. 
Hoyt 7, by I. G. Wooster 266; 3d dam, R. I. Lan- 
don 20. 

The blood lines are Rich, Stickney and 
Atwood, and trace to such noted rams as 
Rip Van Winkle and Gen. Fremont. As a 
show sheep Perfection won high honors, 
and as a sire he gave his owners much 
satisfaction. A number of his get have 
been taken for export, and had the business 
been in good shape the past few years he 
would have proved a great investment for 
Messrs. Wood and Bissell. As it was hedid 
remarkably well. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


DEHORNING CATTLE. 





Noting the subject of dehorning cattle in 
your last issue, and it being a subject of 
interest to me, will give my idea of 
that treatment and how. My method of 
dehorning is with a patent clipper and 
asaw. Iclip all horns from eight months 
to three years old, and I saw all older than 
that; for calves from four weeks to eight 
months I use a gouge, which I much prefer 
to the liquid that is advertised. I have 
seen some bad work with this, as too much 
was used, it running down into the eye and 
destroying the sight. I keep from six to 
ten cattle, and I think I shall never have 
another horn on the place, unless it be a 
bull, which I think is well to let go till 12 
or 18 months old, or until he begins to feel 
his importance; then relieve him of them 
and it willdo him good. For my heifers I 
wish to keep, I gouge them ata time when 
flies will not trouble them. 

I have been in the dehorning business for 
five years, and have dehorned nearly four 
thousand cattle, and with good suecess. In 
case of bleeding to excess, I use the artery 
forceps, which I find quite essential at 
times, it a a@ quick and safe method. 
When I use the clippers 1 tie animals to a 





do any reader of the paper any good I will 
perhaps give some of my experience in 
other branches of farming. I think the 
only reason I have written this was read- 
ing what the editor said a short time ago 
about — our experience right along, 
and they would fix the spelling and punc- 
tuation. Perhaps there are other farmers 
that know a thing or two but are somewhat 
diffident about writing for the paper on 
account of their lack of educational ad- 
vantages in their younger days. H. W. 
DURAND, Mich. 


STOCK NOTES. 








A. J. THOMPSON, a Texas cattle exporter, 
says: “If the Texas cattle feeder could be 
made to realize the importance of dehorn- 
ing, he would never put ang other kind of 
cattle in the feed lot. They fatten easier 
and are worth $2 a head more to any buyer.” 


A CATTLE man living in Kansas is said 
to have a herd of polled, or hornless, Here- 
fords. The breed has the same markings 
as the Herefords, somewhat larger in size, 
with “spurer hips.” How the breed 
originated, or what outside blood was used, 
is not stated. 


ACCORDING to the Mark Lane Express, a 
beginning will soon be made in the exporta- 
tion of beef cattle direct to Manchester from 
this country. The United States Shipping 
Company will furnish the requisite shipping 
service, and one steamship has already 
been placed on the route between Newport 
News and Manchester. 


A reader of the FARMER recommends, for 
barb wire wounds, a salve made of one 
ounce calomel and a teapcupful of lard 
well mixed. Hesays: “This salve 1 have 
found very efficacious both for man and 
beast. Have used it for scratches on 
horses, also for a very serious dog bite 
on child. Itisa cheap and good general 
ointment.” 


OA REPORT from Jefferson, Iowa, says a 
hog feeder there went down south and 
bought up an entire trainload of razor- 
back hogs, more than 2,000 of them, and 
they are expected to arrivein a day or so. 
He will feed a portion of them, but expects 
to sell most of the hogs to other farmers. 
Perhaps be will try Ex-Secretary Morton’s 
idea of improving his hogs with a razor- 
back cross. 


Tur biggest purchase of bulls ever made 
by any western stockman is being made in 
Canada by Pierre Wilbaux, the wealthy 
Montana cattle man, who has placed con- 
tracts for the purchase of 350 Shorthorn 


bulls from Canadian breeders for his 
western ranches, where he will ship them 
this spring. Mr. Wilbaux is going into 
breeding on a very extensive scale, and last 
year placed on his ranches over 10,000 
cows. His contracts for bulls call for 
registered stock, tracing to stock recorded 
in the English herd book. 


L. S. DunHAM, of Concord, sends a report 
of one week’s sales from his herd of Shrop- 
shires, which shows the great demand that 
exists for good sheep: “F.C. Harrington, 
Parma, Mich., 10 ewes; Dart Bros., Con- 
cord, 10 ewes; Walter Ray, Concord, 10 
ewes; Wm. Borner, Concord, 10 ewes; E. G. 
Cotrell, Findlay, Ohio,? ewes and a ram; F. 
Sutton, Morrice, Mich., 4 ewes and a ram. 
Mr. Dunham wound up the week with the 
sale of a carload of rams for Arizona. He 
thinks now that sheepmen can expect busi- 
ness to come their way. 


THE 1896 year book of the American 
Berkshire Association is the most interest- 
ing to the general swine-breeder of any 
yet issued. Outside of its value to the 
breeder of Berkshires, it contains a great 
many interesting essays on subjects per- 
taining to the breeding, care, feeding, mar- 
keting and curing of the carcass of the hog. 
Also information regarding diseases, and 
remedies which have proved effective. The 
Year Book will be found a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of the breeder or feeder. 
It only costs a dollar and can be obtained 
of Secretary Chas. F. Mills, Springfield, III. 


What do you think of sowing millet for 
sheep pasture? Will it, if plowed under, be 
a fertilizer to the land so as to raise a crop 
of wheat? J.G.L., Parkville, Mich.—We 
do not think much of millet for pasture, 
either for sheep or anything else, when 
there are so many other things that are 
better. We should prefer clover or rye. 
Either will hg better pasture and Its 
superior to millet as a crop to plow under. 
For sheep we should recommend a few 
acres of rape for late summer and fall feed. 
You cannot get so much feed from any- 
thiug else, or which sheep do better on or 
like better. 


A MEAT exporter tells the National Pro- 
visioner that ‘‘New Orleans has been tried 
asa aren port for perishable freight, 
and has been found unsatisfactory. There 
is something in the atmosphere there—it is 
not the climate alone—that unfits the port 
as a place for handling the highest grade of 
beef. A high-grade bullock will not stand 
the heat, and that is one reason why the 
cattle raised in Texas are inferiorin quality 
te the cattle raised in Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Kentucky. As a rule, 
meats shipped from New Orleans comprise 
cattle raised in Texas. Such beef competes 
in the English markets with the low grade 
of meat thatis shipped in large quantities 
from South America. No, you can say that 
New Orleans will never be an expert point 
for cattle or dressed beef.” 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 


Spring 


Is made a neces- es 
Medicine 


sity by the impure 
condition of the blood after winter’s hearty 
foods, and breathing vitiated air in home, 
office, schoolroom or shop. When weak, 
thin or impure, the blood cannot nourish 
the body as it should. The demand for 
cleansing and invigorating is grandly met 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives the 
blood just the quality and vitality needed 
to maintain health, properly digest food 

build up and steady the nerves and over 

come that tired feeling. It is the idea! 
Spring Medicine. Get only 


Hood's 


Sarsa pa ri I l Blood Purifier. 


Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell,Mass. 
5 . act easily, promptly and effec- 
Hood S Pills tively. cate . 


This shoe for working 
horses on swamp land is 
oe ae and manufactured 
y L. BRIGHAM, Decatur, 
Mich. Send for Circular. 
Also 25 acres strictly pure 
English mint roots for sale. 


A bonanza for AGENTS. 
2 One-third more MILK. 
Thousands of testimonials. 


SHoo-F.y MF. Co., 1005 Fairmount Ave., Phila.,Pa. 























EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd. 50 bead to select from. Priees 
low. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 





Jersey Bull Calves for Sale. 
Cattle Club Stock. Sire’s dam 94 lbs. butter one 
month. 820, crated. J.T. CLARK, Clinton, Mich. 


FOR SALE CHEAP Brown Percheron Stal’ion, 
' 9 5 years old; 1,800 lbs.; sure 

foal getter; sound andright. Greatest show horse 

in Michigan. E. J. HELBER, Saline, Mich. 


Bore LEGHORNS, 8S. C. B. Leghorns, Barred P. 
Rocks, Black Minorcas. Pekin Ducks. es 











$1 Der 17. E, L. LARNED, Worden, Mich, 
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THE HACKNEY. 





The admirers of the Hackney horse, in 
discussing its origin, trace it to a horse 
known as the Shales horse, got by Blaze, 
son of Flying Childers, he by the Darley 
Arabian. On his dam side the breeding of 
the Shales} horse is entirely unknown. She 
is referred to as a “strong, common mare.” 
This Shales horse, according to the ac- 
cepted belief of Hackney writers, had only 
one son of any note. He was known as 
Scot’s Shales,and was in servicein Lincoln- 
shire about 1770, or 127 years ago. The 
dam of Scot’s Shales is said to have been a 
well bred hunter. Itis claimed by Hack- 
ney admirers that the speed they have 
comes from the thoroughbred or Arabian 


blood, and the disposition to trot from the 
cold blood in their dams, which may be 
accepted or not by our readers, according 
to the ideas they hold, for the whole argu- 
ment simply rests upon a theory,or an asser- 
tion, which is impossible of verification by a 
single known fact. The theory seems to be 
that a horse of thoroughbred blood never 
trots, and that a cold-blooded one always 
does. Tocarry out this theory it is usual 
to impeach the English records giving 
the breeding of Blaze, Sampson and Mes- 
senger, and charge that each of them, as 
they produced trotters, must have had cold 
blood on their dam’s side. 

However that may be, itis certain that 
since the early days of the Hackney it has 
received, generally on the dam’s side, more 
and more of the blood of the thoroughbred, 
and that the finer specimens of the breed 
to-day carry but little cold blood. Asa 
matter of fact until in recent years no at- 
tempt was made to keep records of the 
breed, and no regular system of breeding was 
followed. Any sire that would get a cer- 
tain style of horse was used, and the mares 
were of a miscellaneous character, the 
blood of the thoroughbred 44 predomi- 
nating. Thusifa Cleveland Bay or York- 
shire coach mare was bred to a thorough- 
bred, for the purpose of getting a hunter, 
and the produce did not show any ability 
to go across country in good style, it was 
used as a “hack,” that is a horse that could 
be driven to a dog cart, or used under the 
saddle. If amare, and it was bred to a so- 
called Hackney stallion, then the produce 
was a Hackney. It will be seen from this 
that the early history of the Hackney, like 
that of our early trotting families,is practi- 
cally unknown so far as breeding is con- 
cerned, the records only giving the breeding 
of a few noted sires, while that of the dams 
is involved in obscurity. It is very clear, 
however, that at the foundation of each is 
the blood of the English thoroughbred, and 
beyond that, of the horse of the desert, the 
Arabian. Theories in breeding, therefore, 
predicated upon the assumption that the 
early history of the Hackney is well known, 
or that it contains only Hackney blood, are 
simply nonsensical, just as the breeding of 
George Wilkes, the great trotting sire, was 
a fruitful field for the theorist until it was 
proven conclusively that his dam’s breed- 
ing was positively unknown. But that 
does not argue that George Wilkes was not 
the greatest sire of trotters of his day,or that 
his sons and daughters are not tran-mitting 
his great qualities to their descendants, 
nor that the egg A will not reproduce 
his characteristics in his progeny. We are 
far more interested in their breeding ability 
than a knowledge of their early history. 
There is neither pleasure nor profit in 
thinking out theories predicated upon 
apocryphal legends, but there is both in 
breeding a style of horse that will catch 
the eye of the buyer and has merits which 
will commend him to the notice of horse- 
men in any market to which he may be 
sent. Let us accept what is good, not be- 
cause it has theoretical claims to great- 
ness, but because it is good, and breed in 
accordance with known facts and not upon 
the assumptions of impractical dreamers. 

As to the merits of the Hackney, com- 

ared to the American trotting horse, a 

fr. Hulme, who proposes to enter the 
English show ring this season with Ameri- 
cau horses, said toa correspondent of the 
Chicago Horseman: ‘‘I have owned Hack- 
neys on the other side, and know them 
thoroughly. The American hor-e is su- 
perior in every way, and I am going to at- 
tempt to demonstrate this to Englishmen. 
The full or half bred American trotter 
makes the best ot heavy harness horses. 
My object in exhibiting in Great Britain is 
to thoroughly represent the American 
harress horse,in the interest of the breeders 
of this country. I intend to compete 
_— the Hackney in his own domicile. 
Should the English judges, who are 
thorough horsemen, overcome their preju- 
dices for the Hackney, I will surely meet 
with fair play. This is all I ask of them, 
for if I am successful. let it be on the 
merits of my horses. Everything will be 
American in horses and appointments.” 
Which certainly shows Mr. Hulme to be a 
man of strong convictions and with great 
faith in the American horse. His success 
would be a great thing for American breed- 
ers. 


“IT NEVER FAILED TO CURE.” 


Wa ocort, INp., January 24, 1896, 

I see you are still handling the Gombault Caustic 
Balsam. {[ wish to say, right now and here, that it 
is far the best liniment T ever used, and I have in 
years past used a good deal. I would rather have 
one bottie of it than a barre] of any other kind I 
ever used. It never failed to cure for me, 

CHAS. E. ROSS. 





CONDITIONING STALLIONS. 





There is a good sense in the advice given 
stallion owners by the Canadian Sportsman 
in the following extract: 

Owners of stallions intended for service 
the coming season, will find itadvantageous 
to the horse to commence now to condi- 
tion him for future work. Going to work 
and feeding him large quantities of fatten- 
ing food, is by no means the preparation 
we mean. The only sensible and safe plan 
to adoptis to feed your stallion sufficient 
food to make reasonable flesh, at the 
same time paying particular attention to 
his daily exercise. He should be walked 
every day when the weather is favorable.not 
a little rushing work up and down outside 
the stable, as we have often seen done, but 
good, steady walking, say three or four 
mniles. If this be done and his —— at- 
tended to with regularity, not at one hour 
one day, and another the next, but system - 
atic, regular attention, an owner may re- 
ly upon his horse being in good shape for 
the season’s work. A great many stalions 
become uncertain foal getters, simply be- 
cause they are oyerfed, and not given suf- 
ficient exercise. If due attention is given 
the simple rules herein laid down, many a 

stallion will be greatly benefited. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 








HORSEMEN are earnestly discussing the 
chances of the various horses which start 
in the Kentucky Derby, the first big event 
of the year. The betting is quite heavy. 


AND now it is said that the noted sire 
Guy Wilkes, 2:1534, is only suffering from 
dyspepsia caused by bad teeth. He is un- 
dergoing treatment, and his new owner 
thinks he willsoon bein sound and vig- 
orous health. 


At New York last week the stallion 
Orangelander, 2:16}4, by Greenlander, dam 
Orange Girl by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, 
sold at public sale for $460. He is only nine 
years old this spring, 1s said to be all right, 
and the sale was a great disappointment to 
his owner. 


ALDEN M. GoLpsmMITH, last representa- 
tive of the Goldsmith family, has retired 
entirely from the horse business. He is now 
a dealer in lumber and grain. The family 
has been closely connected with the 
trotting horse since the early days of the 
track, and at one time owned Volunteer, 
one of Hambletonian’s greatest sons. 


THE annual sale of the trotting stock 
from Mrs. Jane L. Stanford’s Palo 
Alto Stock Farm took place at Madison 
Square Garden on Thursday of last 
week. Forty-six well-bred animals from 
the noted California ranch were sold 
for $14,205, an average of $309 per head. 
Nearly all ef the trotters were undeveloped 
young things, by sons of Electioneer. 


DAVID GIDEON, one of the great racing 
magnates of the east, called one of his 
jockeys, named Scherrer, a thief. and said 
he had pulled one of bis horses. The jockey 
sued him, and just before the case went to 
the jury Gideon decided to settle. He paid 
Scherrer $900 incash, and all court expens- 
es up to time of settlement. Gideon sued 
one of the Dwyer brothers once, for accus- 
ing him of being crooked, and got a verdict 
of $5,000. This should have made him cau- 
tious, but he evidently thought a jockey 
had no character to lose, and it required a 
suit to change his opinion. 


Dr. A. H. BAKER, of the faculty of the 
Chicago Veterinary College. strongly em- 
phasizes the importance of warmth and 
ventilation of barns. “One of the great 
sources of injury,’’ the doctor says, “is in 
ventilating barns by opening them at both 
ends in cold, blustry weather. The place 
becomes thoroughly chilled; horses are 
brought in warm and tired; it is impossible 
for them to keep the proper temperature, 
and they areeasy subjects for acute catarrh, 
sore throat, peritonitis, pneumonia and 
rheumatism. To open a barn from one end 
for a short time during the day would allow 
the air to change sufficiently to avoid the 
dangers of bad ventilation.” 


THERE are horsemet and horsemen, = 
the American Sportsman, but the intelli- 
gent farmer is the rea! horseman. It is 
from his pastures or barns that the horse of 
commerce is drawn. We would not have it 
understood that the farmer does it all. He 
is a sort of John the Baptist, preparing 
the way for those whose business it is to 
fit the horse for his many useful avoca- 
tions. He is a producer of the various 
classes of horses sought after by the buy- 
ers. From the farms of America come the 
draft, carriage, saddle and track horse. 
Those farms devoted exclusively to the 
breeding of any given type ot horse can no 
more begin to supply the demand than can 
one county in any e farming state 
produce wheat enough for this country. 
As a class. farmers evince aye discretion 
in the selection of seed - ns and seek to 
improve both yield and quality. Can we 
say as much regarding their present atti- 
tude toward the horse breeding problem? 
They should realize a profit on the horses 
they market, and will do so when they 
breed as they select their seed grain. 


THERE were nine sires who had twenty 
or more performers credited with winning 
heats in standard time during 1896. 
Alcantara leads with twenty-eight; On- 
ward and Gambetta Wilkes have each 
twenty-four; Simmons and Sphinx each 
twenty-three; Bourbon Wilkes and Pilot 
Medium each twenty-two; Baron Wilkes 
and Sidney each twenty. It will be noticed 
that six of the nine are sons of George 
Wilkes. This isin marked contrast to the 





respective positions of the leading sires 


FREE GIFT TO SHEEPMEN. 





the year previous. At the close of 1895 there 
were but six sires with twenty or more per- 
formers with winning heats during the year 
within the standard line. Red Wilkes was 
in the lead with forty-one; Onward in easy 
second position with thirty-eight; Alcantara 
had twenty-eight;Gambetta Wilkes twenty- 
six; Nutwood twenty-three. and Pilot Me- 
dium twenty-two. Red Wilkes and Nut- 
wood were the ones to drop back while five 
younger sires, reo Simmons, Bourbon 

ilkes, Baron Wilkes and Sidney stepped 
to the front. 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 


Directory of Live Stock Breeders 
CATTLE. “i? 


¥. & HB. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
J. ers of tered RED POLLED CATING 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. ” 


MAPLE VALLEY STOCK FARM.—Galloway 
bulls and Shropshire ewes. from prize win- 
CHAPMAN BROS., So. Rockwood, Mich. 


Jon LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


OW for Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and pros- 
perity. Largest Angus herd in Michigan. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port Austin, Mich. 











ners. 











A New Cure for Asthma. 


Medical science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthma in_ the Kola Plant, found on the 
Congo river, West Africa. So great is their 
faith in its wonderful curative powers, the 
Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, 
are sending out large trial cases of the Kola 
Compound free to all sufferers from Asthma. 
Send your name and address on postal card, 
_ they will send you a trial case by mail 
ree. 


WORK THE SORE HORSE 





‘ou MUST inthe hurry 
ig, but 
Galled 


iP ay, > 
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” BgAMORES 6s Cot 


4 sore on Horses or Cattle. 
La EE Sold by dealers, Sample 
ailed for 10 ots. 
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TERROR TO TICKS! 
WHAT? 


THE NON-POISONOUS 


ZENOLEUM 


SHEEP DIP. 
~~. it kill 
use it kills Ticks and Lices cures 
Scab and Paper Skin; esup Foot 
Ot and cures Gangrene and Grub n 
the Head by injection. Insures a healthy 
skin, which means a healthy animal,which 


means a good fleece and much profit. 
Pne ation of ZENOLEUM makes 


alions of Best Sheep Dip. 
f and prices upon request. 
We want agents everywhere, Address the 
ZENNER-RAYMOND DISINFECTANT Co., 
16 Atwater Street. DETROIT, MICH, 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 


ly by J. E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
eeonto the 
nto the 
French 












‘ern- 
ment Stud 


2 ain Peers 


eA gZ_ Ea sis : 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 


safcs st Blist f. ever used. Takes the place 
of oe liniments for mild oer severe action. Removes 
junc 






all hes or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
As a HUMAN EMEDY for Rheumati 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., ici 


WE GU ARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 
CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever e. 

Every bottle of Caustic Bal sold is Warran- 
rlisgena ormuts eras eerer et ea 

rges 

direct for its Send for descripti 
testimonials, oto, Address. ” a 
THE LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS O0O,, Cleveland, Ohio 
RLS NO ES 










Dame, cr name mee Py ‘7 = 
It is reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells a4 


wives perfect sa 
and samples free, destin uaa. wt 
©. H. DANA, West Lebanen, %. Hi. 









Valuable bock premium to purchasers of CooPER 
SHEEP Dip between April 1 and July 1: ‘The Diseases 
of Sheep—their Prevention and Cure;” 65 pages. Ap- 
Bly WILLIAM CooPER & NEPHEWS, Gol eston. Tex. 

end receipt or say where bought. If you cannot buy 
loca.ly send $1.78 for $2.00 (100 gallon) packet, to 

WILLIAMS, Davis, Brooks & Co , Detroit, or 
F. 8. Burcu & Co., 178 Michigan St., Chicago. 


A RARE BARCAIN. 


Cantilever St. Lambert No. 33910, A. J.C. C., is for 
sale ata very low price. No fault, only have ne 
more use for im He is by Stoke Pogis Cantilever 
Oy Prospect’s Rioter, by Stoke Pogis 5th, 4 years 
old. WALTER NAGLE, Box 8,,Vermontville, Mich. 








WANTED, 25-000 bushels shell Corn. 10,000 
wanted, Pushels Beans No cuil beans 





20 HEAD! etted, durham cattle 


A.B. &C.1. BURLEIGH,Mazon,I)). 


Sons, grandsons and 

g granddaughters of 

such cows as Bell 

of Oxford, 23 ibs.60z , Maggie Kule, 21 lbs. 5 oz., 


Palestine of Uxford, 21 lbs. Bulls ready for ser- 
vice. Stock registered. M. L. FRINK, Oxford, Mich. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 

JERSEY CATTLK, bred for intrinsic value, in- 
dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 
and butter product, coupled with fine formand good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sale. 
O. J. BLISS & SON, Silver Creek, Allegan Co., Mich 


BEEF IS WANTED, 


AND THE SHORTHORN IS THE ANIMAL 
TO PRODUCE IT. 

20 FINE HEIFERS OFFERED 
on very reasonable terms for 30 DAYs. 
THEY WILL NEVER BE CHEAPER, 

A few choice Merinos—Come quick if you want 
them. Come or write 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 




















SHEEP. 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP for SALB.--A choice lot 
of all ages and both sex. Prairie 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Oo.,Mich. 
HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A gravd lot 











BEAUTIFUL EWES 


Klegant shropshires at‘ specia: prices tor 2 
days. Write at once for price 11st. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 








DPoBoc-sBRSEY SWINE; Barred Plymouth Rock 
fowls; Pekin Ducks; Jerusalem Artichokes. 
J. H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


N'cz: large POLAND CHINA SUWS, bred to 
Bob Wilkes, for Apriland May farrow. Prices 
low. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich: 


R=. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
ed 











swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 


SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLBY, Woodstock, Mich. 


Registered Victoria Swine. forse 


DR. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 











Poland-Chinas, ready for service. 
BO ARS Prices low. Also B. P. Rock cock- 
®§ erels.- A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 2 


POLAND GHINAS, far*.ticpis. Sed = 


CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS, Sonne boars and sows of 
high quality and best breedi: g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Large English Berkshire Swine, 2'S¢.¢t..oce, 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gf, Bereentts, ies. 2: 


Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sale. C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


a 
Poland-China Pigs for Sale, Poi? $Pr0%,."so 


head to select from. Also Light Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, Kaien” 


coh. 
Write for prices. Large English Berkshire Swine. 


INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hog’ | 
De 
stamps for catalogs. : 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


I SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. ifyou want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM I. N. COWDREY, breeder 

* of Duroc Jersey hogs; B. 
P. R. eggs in season; 60 kinds of strawberries; all 
kinds of small fruit. Extra seed potatoes, marketable 
size, Rural N.Y. No. 2, American Wonder, Empire 
State, Carman No.1, Wilson’s First Choice, Freeman 
and Everitt’s Six Weeks. Send for descriptive list. 
I will treat you well. Ithaca, Mich. 


GIVEN AWAY. Same 
thing, when you _ 


pair of show D: = 


¥ . Baleh, 
breeder of Improved Ches- 


4 ter Whites, Deford, Mich. 

O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 

Ww. the Michigan Central h : MPROVED 
CHESTER WHITES. I now havea fine stoc 















































your wants. 


* Choice Light Brahma 
cockerels $1 each. 











c 
- C. WARD, Pontiac, Mich. 
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If you want to 


receipt of T5c. 





Hog Riager and Rings. For sale 
we will send by mail, one Double R 
Address 


STOP THOSE HOCS FROM ROOTING 
be SURE 


of stopping them, get the Wolverine 


Patentees and Manufacturers, Tec ” 
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‘Ghe Poult Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


SLATE TURKEYS. 








In the FARMER of Feb. 13, I find a query 
in regard to Slate turkeys. I have raised 
the Slate turkey for three years, and find 
them every way desirable. They do not 
ramble so much as the Bronze, but as to 
being as hardy I cannot say, as I never 
raised the Bronze. They matureearly,have 
a close, compact body3 fine grained and 
juicy, and: make a medium-sized carcass, 
which I find is more called for in the mar- 
ket than the very large ones. Mine rarely 


go beyond the barn and yards to nest, and 
are superior mothers. I lose but but very 
few young turkeys from sickness, but have 
a breed of rats and weasels about my house 
that are epicures, and very fond of dining 
off tender young fowls, turkeys preferred. 
It is a ‘“‘foul” proceeding, but the only way 
is to be watchful and do the best you can to 
keep them out, and then be thankful that 
you saved as many as you did. 

I think the “hardiness” of turkeys is 
largely due to the care and environment of 
the poults. When hatched with hens they 
should be more closely looked after than 
when cared for by the mother turkey. 
Their great, big legs and feet are so piti- 
fully weak, and they tumble head over 
heels over a blade of grass or a tiny chip. 
The turkey mother does not leave the nest 
until her babies are from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours old, and the first day will 
not travel over ten rods. The most of the 
time, until they are a week old, you will 
find her in a sunny spot resting the little 
ones. This resi they must have, and with 
the hen mother you will have to compel its 
prion by confinement for a short time. 

he business hen (and I shall not suppose 
you keep any other) places an extravagant 
value on time, and is coustantly striving to 
see how much ground she can get over in 
daylight. Restrain her wandering feet un- 
til her foster babies are strong enough to 
stand the tramps she will invariably give 
them, giving them a fresh green grass plat 
every Gay, as they poison the ground with 
excrement more quickly than any other 
fowl. Give plenty of water—when you 
think you have given them enough go and 
give them as much more. [ think they 

require as much or more than ducks. 
Watch close for lice, and at the first hint 
grease the top of the head and under the 
wings. I think with good care most of 
the breeds will be hardy enough, but the 
Slates have ahabit of staying at home that 
is very commendable, and a iy growth 
that is another good feature. I had some 
this year, hatched the fifth of August, that 
weighed from nine to eleven pounds at 
Christmas, yet the early hatched ones will 
not make extra large birds. 

MuskEGON Co., Michh MARION KENNETH. 


— 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SETTING HENS. 





Itis now time to begin to think about 
setting hens, and we must make the nests 
so that when they come to-set they will have 
good ones. I use a nail keg. I nail a board 
about four inches wide across the open end, 
close to the edge, and let it run out on 
each side of the keg so it will not allow the 


keg to roll around. This makes a good nest, 
and when the hen wants to set we move the 
keg at night into the settingroom,and pl ce 
another keg where thatone was. In this 
way of handling, the hen setting will not 
leave her nest, or trouble us about coming 
off or going on again. Common boxes are 
good also, as they can be moved anywhere 
we desire. It is most important to have 
nests where the hens can get to them, or 
they wil] steal their. nests and it will be 
hard to find them. Sometimes we do not 
find them until they come around with a 
few chicks, the result of a bad nest, or per- 
haps vermin has troubled them. 

After the little chicks are three or four 
days old we drive the hen witb her chicks 
into the fowl house, and in two or three 
nights she will go there herself, and then 
we don’t have any trouble with the chicks 
roosting in the apple trees, which is very bad 
when winter comes and you want to drive 
them into the house out of the cold. 

CaLHouN Co. Cc. L. HOGUE. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
ROUP AGAIN. 








I have been very much interested lately 
in the roup question, I suppose because I 
am in the soup myself. I bought some 
cockerels of our poultry buyer, (very nice 
Plymouth Rocks); had them but a day or 
two before I noticed two of them with an 
eye swelled shut. I thought nothing of it, 
and io a day or two they were better. 
They, however, did not remain so long, for 
I svon noticed one with a sore eye and 
another having difficulty in breathing. I 
found he had a cheesy substance forming 
on his windpipe, and the smell from 1t was 
terrible. 1 soon learned he had the roup. 
The one with the sore eye had the same 
substance in his eye, but nothing in his 
mouth. His eye rotted out and he got 
better. Others of the hens were affected, 
some having sore eyes and others sore 
mouths. Whenever both eyes were affected 


sore mouth.:I, like F. M. Bronson, of Eaton 
county, tried everything I could think of, 
but with no success. Finally a poultr 
buyer camealong and I sold him every chic 
he would take, and killed the rest. Thor- 
oughly cleaned my henhouse, fumigated it 
twice with sulphur,let it stand open a week 
in uy cold weather, stocked up again, 
and would you believe it, in less than 
three weeks I found anice hen with w sore 
mouth. I took her from the nest and 
finally killed her., Then another,with both 
eyes sore, I had to dispose of. The sub- 
stance that forms in the mouths and eyes 
of my fowls seems to eat into the eye and 
tongue, for the tongue and mouth will 
bleed where I scrape it off, and I have a 
hen shut up now that has had the sight 
of her eyes eaten out in about a week. The 
head doesn’t swell at all except just the 
eyelids, and they commence to get sore 
around the edges first. They do not dis- 
charge any at the nostrils, and most of 
them have no offensive smell. I bathe 
their heads with water with a little sul- 
phate of zinc in it, and dust the mouth and 
around the head, wherever it is affected, 
with equal parts of sulphur, powdered 
alum and magnesia, but don’t see as it 
helps very much. 
int Covert, inthe Farmer of Feb. 20, 

does not give any of the first symptoms. 
Generally the first thing I notice is some- 
thing in the eye that looks more like saliva 
than anything else I can think of, and ifit 
is the mouth, I will see them alone, or 
gy the head. May we not hear from 

r. Hogueor Mr. Bronson again,or anyone 
who can help us out, for I can’t help think- 
ing there must be different forms of roup, 
hence my somewhat lengthy description of 
the way my fowls are affected. 

I like the FARMER, and especially these 
letters that help us all out. 

Brancu Qo., Mich. Wa. H. DORRIS. 


<< . Ben 


POULTRY NOTES. 


HAVE a few cabbage grown to supply 
your chickens next winter. There is noth- 
ing poultry enjoy more than to pick at a 
head of cabbage when no other green food 
is available. 


WHERE eggs are regarded as the most de- 
sirable product, the Leghorn is the fowl to 
keep. But they require a good deal of look- 
ing after, and are apt to become very wild 
and troublesome if not managed carefully. 


OFor crossing with the common flocks wild 
turkey gobblers are highly recommended. 
They give strength and hardiness to the 
young. We should be afraid, however, 
that nothing short of a loss of their heads 
would keep them at home. 


Oats are frequently recommended as a 
valuable egg food. After feeding liberally 
of them one season we had several sick 
hens, as aresult of eating too much. hull. 
We have no objection to them when they 
are soaked, and we consider them better 
still if scalded. 

In the multiplication of new breeds, or 
varieties, the poultry breeder finds pleasure 
and profit; but for those who raise poultry 
for market and for egg-production, the old 
reliable breeds are the cheapest and safest. 
No other breed has yet proved a better 
general purpose fowl than the Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock. 


For a cross-bred fow! itis probable that 
a Brahma or Plymouth Rock hen, bred to 
an Indian Game, will give as growthy and 
tine early chickens as any other cross. The 
Game will give them better breasts, and 
great weight for their size. The chickens 
will have very compact bodies although 
standing high on the leg. 


Ir a farmer has a good lot of hens of mix- 
ed breeding,he is just in the shape to secure 
a profitable returo from an investment in a 
pure-bred male bird. Select the breed that 
has just the characteristics you wish in 
your flock. A pnre-bred male will! give the 
chickens the same color, and when placed 
in market.a lot with thesame plumage, well 
grown, will always attract attention and 
bring more than one of mixed colors. A 
coop of well marked Plymouth Rocks, White 
Brahmas, Wyandottes or Buff Cochins will 
bring every buyer around it as soon as ex- 
posed for sale. 


A SOUTHERN writer reports the result of 
an experiment he made in feeding three 
different kinds of food to his hens. To the 
first pen of 18 hens he gave wheat, as much 
as they would eat clean, at a cost of 90 
cents per bushel, during six months, begin- 
ning Jani. The average number of eggs 
was 96 per month. Value of the eggs was 
$7.20, cost of wheat, $5.40, profit, $1.80, or 
10 cents per hen. On oats, average number 
eggs per month, 72; value $5.40; cost of 
oats, $3; profit, $2.40. On corn, average 
number of eggs per month, 65; value of 
eggs $3.90; cost of corn, $2.50; profit, $1.40. 
rom this experiment it appears that oats, 
considering the cost, is the most profitable 
food for eggs, but that grain alone is evi- 
dently not a perfect food for the purpose, 
neither is any single grain. Variety is bet- 
ter than one sort. 


A FREE ESSAY compiling experierces of 

many farmers with Arti- 

chokes, treating of the d‘fferent kinds, their cul- 

ture, their use, and enormous yield, of.en 1,000 bu., 

and sure prevertative of hog cholera. Prices ani 

freight rates to all points. Single bush.$1 Address 
J P. VISSERKING, Box 84, Alton, Ill 
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ANY FA RM R PRACTICAL ENGINEER 
by_the study of YOUN NOINEER’S GUIDE. 
A Boox of INSTRUCTION on RUNNING and CARING FOR 
Seether Gra, Gltht"ti Send ori dara 
J.V.RO AN, Box No. 18 RACINE, Wisconsin. 
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9 OY A PAINTED FLOOR © 


is economical. 
than a dusty, heavy carpet. . 
healthful because it is cleaner. fy oy 
painted floor with a neat rug, gives any i: 
room a clean, tidy look. >t 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 38 made to walk 
SPECIAL FLOOR PAINT 


It is made for floors, and nothing else. It 
is the best floor paint that can be made. 


Our booklet * Paint Points” tells 
many things you would liketoknow about paint and its uses. 
It tells about the best paints to use for shelves, cupboards, baseboards, 


len 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 13 MICHIGAN ST, CLEVELAND, O. 
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It is easier to take care of 
It is more 
A nicely 


on, and to stand 
beingwalked on. 


bio bath tubs, buggies, boats, wagons, farm tools, houses, barns, fences, Oe 
Nesey etc., and why they are best. Send for it to-day, it is free. %\ 4 
ey Our paints are sold by over ten thousand dealers. Sy 
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SAVED 


Material and workmanship fully 
8th year in business, Prices 


On Buggies, Carriages, Wagons and 
Harness. id 

guaranteed. y 

from one-third to one-half below regular re- 


tail prices. Write for illustrated Buyers’ 


Guide, and convince yourself, Highest 
references, Freight paid. Miami Mfg. - BY 
Co.. 104 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. O. of 












and health making 

are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, satisfying. Put 
some up to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 










ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING RY 

Steam Engineering 

(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Mechanical Drawing 
Machine Design 
Architectaral Drawing 
Plambing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 
Mining & Prospecting 
English Branches 
Book Keeping 


TO WORKINGMEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
Send 


Box $66, Scranton, Pa. 








E The Farmers’ Choice 

<N 45* ISTHE 

be SAN SYKES 

NAGA 7 ZAOS 

“hy, SOS NSS Improved Iron and Steel 

> = ROOFING. 

For all classes of buildings, 

than shinagies, will last a lifetime, an 

fire and 

and a: the 
SYKES I 


en 


aper. 
ON & STEEL ROOFING Co., 
Chicago, Ill., or Niles, Ohia, 
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?BUY NO INCUBATOR 


And pay for it before giving it 
a trial. 

The firm who is afraid to 

let you try their incubator 

before buying it has no faith 

pet gored machine. We wiil 

equyoucnrs ON TRIAL, 


Not acent until tri and a 
child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 
r: won First Prize World’s Fair, and will 





win you fora steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalog will cost } 


illustrations, worth 8 to any bicycle rider. 
Von Calin Incubator Co., Box 1880, Delaware City, Del. 








1 would lose them. [lost a few with the 





and Tumors scientifically treated 
and cured. No knife. Book free. 25 
years experience. Dr.L.H.Gratignay, 
118 W, 7th St., Cincinnati, 








ULTRY.—For catalog of leading varieties ad- 
dress MILLER BRuwuS., Bedduw, Mich. 


M B. TURKEYS of different families of pure 
° ates Also B. P. R 





. Rocks at the old stand. 
ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 





Choice Buff Leghorn Eggs, $1 per 15. 
Address J. L. PAUL, Norwalk, Ohio. : 
LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS co' toc st por ts: 96 for 
$1.50. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. cié.tvein® “preere.cs 
Conger strain, free range, Eggs will hatch. 
per 16. E. M. KIBS, Reading, Mich 











URE, healthy, farm raised §. OC. B. LEG- 
P HORNS AND WHITE WYANDOTTES 
18 eggs $1. Sure to hatch, carefully packed,| : 


years a breeder. 80 acres run 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 


UFF LEGHORNS.—Re¢gs from pen No. 1, $1. 
B for 15; eggs from pen No. 2, $1 for 13. No pe 
to spare. A few Light Brahma Cockerels. Light 
Brahma eggs, $1.50 for 15. L. A. A. SMITH, 

Lock Box 653, Saginaw, E. 8., Mich. 
Brown egg strain. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Brown cee strain. 


ted, and bred for Egg Production. Eve 
guaranteed to hatch or money refunded. Write tor 
particulars. GEO. H. REISSMAN, Northville, Mich. 


i Cc. ls. EXKOGUE, 

rop. Hillbrook Poultry Farm, Battle Creek, M 
Breeder of high class Barred Plymouth Rocks = 
Poland-China swine. B. P. R. eggs, $2 
Stock for sale. Write for prices. 


EXetise PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE, $2.50 
per13 Order early and Tipe 

game bird on earth. Money June birds. Finest 
orders. 











per 13. 





Money must accompan 
F. T. HYNH, Brighton, Mich, - 
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PRAIRIE STATE MACHIA ES 
exclusively Send for 168 ~sg a 
PRAIBIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 


THE PROFIT {2.0 derive? from 
Sree eee apiae to poultry men, 
MONITOR INCUBATOR is com 


i % a 
A-F.WILLIAMS, SRacest. BRISTOL Cone, 


SAUMENIG! 
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Its just like making any other sure 
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Incubation and Poultry. Se: tam, Agate hong 
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DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 8, DES MOINES, 1A, 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department sheuld 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PRESIDENT—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. 

VicE-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

S#orETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W 4H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. — Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. a - 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 











CONVICT LABOR VERSUS FREE 
LABOR. 





It isan accepted fact that the various 
labor organizations are especially strong in 
their representation in the present legisla- 
ture. Much of the legislation already con- 
sidered pears the distinct impress of their 
influence. This condition of affairs is not 
alarming so long as they keep their de- 
mands within the limits of justice to their 
fellow men as well as favorable to them- 
selves. But at present there seems to be a 
disposition on their part to make the ef- 
fort to abolish contract prison labor their 
final test of strength. At this point the 
people calla halt. Thereis no reason in 
this demand of the labor unions, and the 
student of social affairs can but suspect 
that the leaders in the movement know 
that their cause is weak, and that their 
repeated tirades against the competition of 
prison labor with free labor are more artful 
than sincere. 

That the competition of prison labor 
with free labor is at all alarming to the 
laboring man, is due to the exaggerated 
statements of labor agitators rather than 
to the facts in the case. All authorities on 
the question agree in the conclusion that 
the influence of prison-made goods on the 
market is inappreciable so far as the price 
of the finished product or the demand for 
the productions of free labor is concerned. 

The latest publication on the subject is 
by an authority that will be recognized as 
such by every labor union and every labor 
leader in the country. We refer to the 
article in the current number of the North 
American Review, upon “Prison Labor,” 
by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor. In that article 
Mr. Wright says: ‘‘The total value of la- 
bor expended by convicts in the State pen- 
itentiaries ‘and prisons does not much ex- 
ceed $2,500,000, or a little more than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the total wages 
paid in the manufacturing industries of the 
country in 1890. In the many investiga- 
tions which it has been my privilege to 
make in relation to the prison-labor ques- 
tion, I have found few instances where 
prices have been affected in the least, and 
never a case where wages have been lower- 
ed in consequence of the employment of 
convicts in productive industry.” 

Let every member of the legislature 
ponder well this authoritative statement 
from Labor Commissioner Wright before 
voting to abolish the only practical means 
of employing convict labor to advantage. 


_— 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 








The Anti-Contract Prison Labor Bill has 
been made a special Order in the House for 
April 8th. 


* * 
* 


The Gillam joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the State constitution to 
provide for a Board of County Auditors in 
every county has been killed by the House. 

* * 
* 

The Kimmis County Salaries Bill is the 
most popular measure before the legislature 
with the people of the State. Over four 
hundred numerously signed petitions, many 
of them having hundreds of names attach- 
ed, have been received by the House, and 
over two hundred by the Senate. Onlya 
few county officers protest. 

- * * 


* 

The House committee on the University 
has recommended special appropriations of 
$53,000, aside from the regular sixth of a 
mill, for the coming two years. Represent- 
ative Scully refused to sign the report. 

* * 
* 

‘The Goodell Bill requiring township boards 
to publish an itemized statement of the 
condition of the finances of the township, 
in relation to the receipts and disburse- 


? 


ments made by the township board, has 
passed the House. 
a Pa * 

Ex-President Harrison, in his address be- 
fore the students of Michigan University 
last week, said, “A way must be devised to 
bring to the tax roll the vast aggregate of 
untaxed personal property.” No mortgage 
tax exemption about that. 

* 
* . 

The Senate has passed Senator Warner’s 
joint resolution providing that the $68,000 
surplus from the “Soo” Canal Fund shall 
be transferred to the general fund of the 
State. A strong fight was Jed by Senator 
Mason to establish a Marine Hospital with 
the fund. By this action the Senators 
have done their part toward lessening 
State taxation $68,000 during the next two 
years. The people appreciate it. 





REPOR'LS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





SALINE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


At the March meeting of the Saline 
Farmers’ Club a resolution was passed 
favoring the passage of the Kimmis Bill, 
and urging our senator and representative 
to do all in their power to secure its pas- 
sage. 
he following resolution was unan{mous- 
ly adopted: Whereas, The tendency among 
the farmers of the State at the present 
time is in favor of economy in taxation,and 
believing that money appropriated for one 
class of taxpayers to the exclusion of 
others is unjust, therefore, the Saline 
Farmers’ Club is 2 gees to the appropria- 
tion of money by the legislature in support 
of farmers’ institutes. 

A. A. WOOD, Cor. Sec. 
RICHMOND AND RILEY FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


The club held its last meeting at the 
Methodist Hall, in Memphis, March 10th. 
After the usual business of the club some 
time was spent in answering questions in 
regard to salaries of State officials and the 
desirability of a general reduction in the 
same. 

Then followed the question of the day: 
“Preparation of the soil for spring crops, 
what time and how to put them in.” e 
following were the main points of the dis- 
cussion: 

Plow in the fall if possible. Spring plow- 
ing should be rolled. On high lands get in 
the crop as quickly as possible so as to get 
a good start before the hot, dry weather. 


The better the land is worked the more 


likely one is to geta good crop, although 
much depends on the season. 
Mr. Day said he had received good re- 
sults from sowing oats on corn stubble 
without plowing. If he had clean corn 
stubble he should always sow oats in that 
way. The earlier peas are sown,the better 
the yield but the more likely they are to be 
buggy. Late sown peas will not be buggy, 
but the yield is usually too light to be 
profitable. 
There was quite a difference as to advis- 
il of using a seeder in preference to a 
rill. 
The Association question for April will 
be taken up at the April meeting, which 
will be held at J. Cottington’s, on the 14th. 
MRS. J. STEPHENSON, Cor. Sec. 


NORTH PLAINS UNION CLUB. 


A beautiful day, a large and attentive 
audience and good music by the Palo band, 
all tended to make the first anniversary of 
the Union Club a grand success. After the 
usual business of the meeting had been 
transacted, the subject of farmers’ wives 
earning their own “‘pin money’? was taken 
up. But little was said on the question, as 
the members taking partin the discussi )n 
were almost all agreed that their wives did 
equal share in getting their common prop- 
erty and that the pocketbook should be as 
equally shared. 

The Mortgage Tax law was then brought 
up and after being discussed at some length 
the matter was referred toa committee to 
draft a resolution. This committee re- 
ported as follows: 

ResolWwed, That. the Union Farmers’ 
Club of North Plains would urge the pres- 
ent legislature to so amend the present tax 
law that all mortgages on property in the 
State of Michigan, whether owned in or out 
of the State, be subject to taxation at the 
same rate as other property. Signed: D.S. 
Waldron, J.S. Tibbitts, H. M. Allen, com- 
mittee. 

Resolved, That we,members or the Union 
Farmers’ Club, are in favor of House Bill 

o. 198, known as the Kimmis County 
Salaries Bill. L. H. Heydlauff, Wm. Bam- 
borough, A. M. Knapp, committee. 

A resolution favoring the Wagar Bill 
wes also passed. 

Five-minute talks on trimming fruit 
trees was led by Geo. Chase, who said: 
Head the trees low in the first place,cut the 
branches back each year one-half the 
previous year’s growth, and thin out as 
needed. 

Hon. N. B. Hayes gave an interesting 
account of his trip to New Orleans. He 
thought their methods of agriculture more 
profitable than ours; and that they are far 
ahead of us in prison control and discipline. 
On entering some of the rooms he was sur- 
prised to see all of the prisoners at work, 
not an eye raised, and no one in charge; 
also in the field hundreds of them at work 
with but few guards, and they convicts 
also. They keep hounds to hunt runaway 
convicts, but have little use forthem. On 
the matter of soft beds he thought they 
could still learn from the North. 

The question box was unusally full and 
instructive. How can we kill smut on 





oats so as to use them for seed? Mr. 


Hayes answered that he had used the hot 
water treatment with good results. Is 
be a good crop to seed after? Mr. Stone 
thought it was. Whatcan farmers do to 
enhance the value of their produce? Pro- 
duce it as cheaply as possible. What will 
= a cow from leaking her milk? Mr. 

heney said, use tag alder bark as a tea. 
Would it be any advantage to farmers to 

ay county officers a salary instead of fees? 

r. Waldron thought perhaps it would be 
a good plan to let the work to the lowest 
bidders. 

Mrs. F. Baxter read a fine paper on “‘Sys- 
tematic Housekeeping.”? She thought that 
by having certain days for certain work, by 
bringing children up to be orderly and to do 
as they are told, we could keep ahead of 
the work and not let it get ahead of us. 
She was followed by Mrs. Carl Graves on 
the same subject. 

The “‘shiftless farmer’ question was weil 
handled by J. S. Tibbitts. He said the man 
who leaves his tools out all winter is not 
necessarily shiftless, but that the man who 
builds a new cistern and then uses a board 
for a conductor and a barrel to catch the 
water in, and then turns it into the cistern 
to be gotten with a small pail and rope 
when wanted, is shiftless, and in his es- 
eae no farmers’ club could ever reform 

m. 

Several new members were added to the 
club. Adjournment was then taken to 
meet again the second Thursday in April. 

H., Cor. Sec. 
HOLLY CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Thursday, March 11th, the Holly Center 
Club met at the residence of Mr. Lewis 
Marsh. ‘ 

Six names were received as applicants for 
membership. 

A paper on ‘Successful Farming’? was 
read by E. E. Wheeler, showing that suc- 
cess in farming depends more on the man- 
ageiment of the farm than on its size; that 
the reason @ great many are not making a 
success, is because they are trying to run 
large farms, while their ability, experience 
and business capacity have only fitted them 
for the management of a smal! place; that 
a small farm well tilled and properly man- 
aged is more remunerative than a large one 
improperly cared for. 

The discussion of the question, ‘Which 
should be improved first, the farmer or the 
farm??? was opened by President Mitchell, 
who thought that while the improvement 
of the farmer was of first importance, the 
improvement of both should be carried on 
together. 
Mr. Rood, a pioneer nearly eighty-six 
years old, who has had over sixty years’ 
actual experience in farming, gave the club 
an interesting account of his firstexperience 
asafarmer; how he did his first plowing 
with a home-made, wooden plow, and cut 
his first grain with a sickle. e also show- 
ed that the farmer, to be successful, should 
have a thorough acquaintance with his 
business,the nature and requirements of the 
soil; that he should not only understand the 
management of the farm, but also have a 
good business education; and that all farm- 
ers should unite in looking after the politic- 
a general interests of the tillers of the 
soil. 
After the discussion, a petition support- 
ing the bill of Senator Wagar, of Montcalm 
Co., being Senate Bill No. 297, to equalize 
and reduce the salaries of certain state of- 
ficers and employes of this state, was read 
and signed by all the voters present, 
The next meeting of the club will be held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Wheeler, 
March 25th. The question for discussion 
will be “Township Meetings.”’ 
REPORTER. 
COLUMBIA FARMERS’ CLUB. 


At the meeting held with Merchant Kel- 
ley, on March 13th, a resolution urging the 
passage of the Kimmis Bill was adopted, 
and the secretary was instructed to send a 
statement of the action of the club to our 
senator and representative in the legisla- 
ture. 

President-elect Frank Ball was intro- 
duced by the reiiring president and gave a 
good address, 

“Thoughts suggested by the County 
Farmers’ Institute” was the first topic an- 
nounced. One proposed to test the state- 
ment of R. Morrill, that a light dressing of 
wood ashes would usually insure a catch of 
clover. A lady had proved the statement 
of Prof. Smith, that a buttermilk starter 
from some neighbor who had fresh cows 
would often obviate the difliculty in cases 
where the cream required too much time 
in churning. The moral and educational 
_— of the institute was highly commend- 
ed. 
A paper by C. H. Hewitt introduced the 
topic, “The farmer’s faults and difficul- 
ties.’ The writer said the farmer has 
plenty of faults, butis often unjustly termed 
“‘a kicker” if he mentions things that do 
not please him. Among the difliculties 
mentioned were his inability to read the 
future concerning the weather, prices, etc., 
his isolation, and in part growing out of 
this, his small influence. 

F. J. Randall characterized the farmer’s 
business the best on earth. No other could 
be followed so shiftlessly without utter 
shipwreck. 

A. R. Palmer said that most farmers are 
too much inclined to look on the dark side, 
and to talk of the faults and difficulties 
mure than of progress and blessings. We 
must trust the future to a greater ex- 
—_ perhaps than those of any other call- 

ng. 

W. F. Raven said that a business man in 
Jackson gravely told him that there was no 
need of farmers suffering so severely from 
drouth, etc.; if they would only study the 
predictions of Hicks or some other meteor- 
— they could plan so as to avoid these 

osses. 

W. S. Culver, a business man past middle 





life, said that of the boys who began life 
with him those who took to farming were 





all prosperous, while of those who followed 
other callings one-half were in their graves, 
many of them from dissipation. Farming 
is slower but very much surer, not only 
financially but wage 

A.W. Dunn spoke of the need of watchful 
care on the part of the farmer to keep down 
expenses. If you would be safe,contract no 
debts that you cannot see the way to meet. 

To keep his boys contented on the farm 
W. F. Raven takes them to the ~ and 
shows them how the poorer and lower 
classes live. A. BR. PALMER, Sec, 


7 WASHINGTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Our March meeting was hela on inaugu- 
ration day at the home of*Mr. and Mrs. J, 
C. Stone, with a gapd attendance present. 
After a sumptuous dinner the meeting was 
called to order by President Crissman, 
The officers for the ensuing year were then 
elected and are asfollows: President. J.S. 
Lawson; Vice President, P. P. Andrews; 
cringe Mrs Wm. Bishop; Treasurer, 
Geo. W. Mann; Corresponding Secretary,C. 
Elmer Crissman. 

Supervisor Jerome W. Nims was present 
and gave an excellent paper on the work of 
the Board of Supervisors. Mr. Nims is an 
old veteran of over twenty years experience 
on the Board. He said the State had 
greatly limited the power of the Board in 
recent years. That many matters over 
which they used to have tarlediction are 
now controlled by legislative enactment. 
He said the salary of the court stenogra- 

her of Macomb county is now fixed by the 

egislature at nine hundred dollars. The 

oftice was filled at three hundred under the 
County Board. He said the farmers’ clubs 
are about twenty years behind the Board 
of Supervisors of Macomb, as in 1879 an 
effort was made to bring about the present 
desired reform in the fee system. Mr. Nims 
called our attention to the bill introduced 
by Senator Warner relative to the disposi- 
tion of the liquor license in Macomb coun- 
ty. He said if the bill passed, about $5,000 
would be added to the county tax annually. 
Resolutions were passed by the club that 
we declare ourselves opposed to the Dill, 
and that we notify our senator and repre- 
sentative that we consider its passage 
would be an injustice to a large proportion 
of the taxpayers of Macomb county. 

Geo. W. Mann brought out some interest- 
ing facts ina paper entitled, “That New 
Fence.” He gave an estimate of the cost 
of the material to build each of eight of the 
different kinds of farm fence now most 
popular. The prices ranged from twenty- 
five cents to seventy-two cents a rod. 8 
said the cheapest temporary fence was the 
old-fashioned worm fence, while perhaps 
the best and cheapest can be made with 
posts twenty-four feet apart with nine or 
ten strands of No. 10 wire, and five pickets 
per rod, fastened to the wires. This fence 
will cost from 25 to 30 cents per rod, includ- 
ing posts. Mr. Mann also said that the 
average cost per acre for fencing our farms 
{s about six dollars. He thought that fron 
must eventually take the place of wood for 
fences. 

A spirited discussion followed. C. E. 
Lockwood thought the Page woven wire 
fence, as now offered in large lots by its 
manufacturers, cheap enough to be prac- 
ticable. 

The club was unanimously in favor of 
House Bill No. 198, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Kimmis, and voted to petition 
our legislators from this district to do their 
utmost to secure its passage. 

Our club, with the incoming of the new 
administration, enters upon the fourth 
year of its history, nearly one hundred 
members strong, and wishes to say to the 
thousands of members of farmers’ clubs 
and granges that we are with you for the 
return of prosperity, and hopeful that our 
efforts through organization may not only 
secure for us needed reforms, but a con- 
sciousness of the dignity of our calling. 

The club p oeey to meet April 3d, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Lockwood. 

C, E. C,, Cor. Sec’y. 
WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The last meeting of this club was held at 
the homeof A. F. Newman, on March 23d. 
After being called to order by Vice Presi- 
dent Fuller, under the head of unfinished 
business, Mr. Cook said he thought it al- 
together wrong for our union meetings to 
have their programs carried out principal- 
ly by professional men and their wives as 
it was advertised to be at Rochester last 
week. He thought the program should be 
filled by farmers and their families instead. 
This subject was discussed by the mem- 
bers pr sentand all were agreed that it 
would be better to leave it to the farmers. 
The professional men might lead them 
astray,as their interests were not the same. 

The question for discussion chosen for 
this meeting was, ‘‘Are our female mem- 
bers any benefit to this club, and if so, 
how?” The ladies were “igor the affirma- 
tive and the gentlemen the negative. 

Mrs. Fuller, in opening the discussion, 
thought the ladies were a great help to the 
club and that it would not amount to much 
without them. ’ 

Mr. L. W. Fisher took up the negative by 
saying that he thought the ladies did 
nothing but hold down the chairs and eat 
up all the dinner so that the men could not 
get enough to eat. 

Mr. Johnson thought they were of no 
benefit as the men could not talk as they 
wished with the women there. 

Mr. Newman thought the women did not 
provide as they should, and were better 
away than there. 

Mrs. Johnson said the reason the ladies 
did not talk more was because their hus- 
bands did not allow them to. hey, con- 
sequently, did not dare to get up and ex- 
press themselves. She thought the men 
would not come if the ladies staid away. 
What would they do without the ladies to 
get the dinner for them? 

Mr. Crawford thought the ladies no bene- 
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fit to the club, for the men could surely 
have a better time without them. 

Mrs. Fisher said the ladies refined the 
club, and mentioned the fact of a move- 
ment made by the men that was very in- 
jurious to the club, but the Jadies were 
now —— the club back to its original 
work, and consequently the club is prosper- 
ing again, and new members being added. 

Mr. Cook wished them to remember that 
they had a “Cook” in the club without the 
ladies. He thought the men were kept un- 
der restraint by the women. If there was 
ever any trouble in the club, the women 
always made it. They were always 
wrangling in every club. He thought we 
would have better meetings. plenty to eat 
and perhaps something to drink, if they 
were not present. 

The judges decided in favor of the af- 
firmative. 

Then came the literary program follow- 
ed by a discussion on the question, “Is the 
dog a benefit or a curse to the farmer?” 
The majority thought a good dog was a 
good thing on a farm. 

The club adjourned to meet in two weeks 
at L. W. Fisher’s. 

MRS. L. W. FISHER, Cor. Sec’y. 
LEBANON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Leb- 
anon Club was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eli Smith on March 4th. The 
program consisted of music, several recita- 
tions and a paper by Mrs. M. M. Messer on 
“Our Patriotism.” She said the youth 
should be taught to respect home. Voters 
should be educated to vote intelligently. 

The following are some of the points 
brought out in the discussion: 

Holidays as observed now do not teach 
patriotism. Anarchy and disloyalty are 
taught in the cities and not in the country 
among the farmers. There is one thing 
greater than loyalty to country, and that is 
loyalty to God. 

he Club voted to become a member of 
the State Association. 

The following resolutions were presented 
and adopted by the club: 

Resolved, by the members of the Lebanon 
Farmers’ Club, that we favor House Bill 
No. 198, known as the Kimmis Bill, and 
earnestly hope it may become a law. 

Resolved, That we condemn the bill abol- 
poi farm statistics as detrimental to the 

armer. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to our senator and representative 
in the State Legislature. 

In the general discussion led by E. B. 
Warne on “A review of the work of the 
supervisors for the past year,” the fact was 
brought out that the Board of Supervisors 
of our county (Clinton) has already begun 
to reduce the salaries of county officers. 

The nzxt ineeting of the club will be held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Piggott, 
on April 1st. REPORTER. 

MEECH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Our club met recently at the residence of 
Daniel Haskell. The question of moving 
the county seat from Mason to Lansing 
Was argued and opposed by nearly every 
One present on account of the extra $75,000 
to be raised in the county for said purpose. 
Citizens are now signing petitions through- 
out the county against such removal. 

The club favored a reduction of State 
and “ry, salaries, more especially that 
of School Commissioner, many in this coun- 
ty favoring the abandonment of that office. 
All the members favored the policy of Gov. 
Pingree toward the poor, and hoped he 
would succeed in having railroad fares cut 
down to two cents a mile, and in having 
the other reforms which he advocates car- 
ried out. 

The members agreed that cattle and hogs 
had been the most profitable stock during 
the past year. One member fattened a 
large drove of cattle and hogs by turning 
them into the cornfield without cutting the 
corn. Another had made money by keep- 
ing several brood sows the year round and 
selling the increase as shoats. The raising 
of flint corn was advocated by Noah Porter, 
as it is sound, hardy and the fodder is bet- 
ter for milch cows. 

GEO. W. BREWER, Cor. Sec. 
SOUTH HENRIETTA CLUB. 

The March meeting of this club was held 
on the first Saturday of the month at J. 
Palmer's. Seventy people enjoyed an oyster 
dinner. 

Secretary’s report read and approved. 
The question related to whether it is better 
to pay county officers by salaries or fees. A 
reading of some publications on the subject 
nf Myron Crafts was followed by a fine ex- 
planation by the president who isan ex- 
supervisor. 

Some thought it would not be best to pay 
a salary to the sheriff. Motion to pay by 
salary was put to vote and carried. 

The club adjourned to meet the first 
Saturday in April with Mr. and Mrs. Cook. 
Question: Should not women share equally 
in real and personal property? Suggestion, 
that every third question be something to 
interest the ladies and supported that they 
furnish their own questions. 

LETTIE PALMER, Reporter. 
CONCORD FARMERS CLUB. 


This club was entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs, Wm. Rardell, March 13th. 

oo Hungerford called the club to 
order. 

A motion was made and adopted that at 
each meeting of thisclub the Association 
question for that month should be brought 
before the club for discussion. 

The question for the day, Economy in 
fencing the farm, was opened by Thomas 
Cochran, who thought that farmérs want- 
ed the best fence to be found, and that was 
the Page woven wire fence. He said it 
would turn hogs, horses or cattle, wind did 
not affect it, and it was cheapest in theend. 
Barb wire fence was then discussed, some 


ing it dangerous for stock unless said stock 
was very quiet. 

Many thought the Page fence too expen- 
sive for general use, and that during the 
present times farmers should fence as little 
as possible. It was said if Page fence was 
put up with posts thirty feet apart, hogs 
would find a way through or under it. 

Mr. G. Walter Ray said he would guar- 
antee to put up such a fence that would 
turn hogs; and a case was cited where a 
drove of fifty hogs was successful in getting 
through such a fence before it was properly 
finished or supported. They had beaten a 
hard track the whole length of the fence in 
their endeavor to get into a cornfield. 

Mr. Teft said, here is an open field for an 
inventive genius—the invention of a strong 
portable fence. Some fields need a strong, 
permanent fence, while others are seldom 
put to uses which require a fence. 

During the present times, fence as little 
as possible. A man might lose his farm 
now by fencing it up well with expensive 
fences. 

Mr. Cochran thought a farm would not 
return full benefits if not well fenced. It 
seemed to be the opinion that the fence 
question was a large one to solve. 

The literary program was well carried 
out. JOSEPHINE THRESHER, Reporter. 


WEST LEONI AND EAST BLACKMAN CLUB. 


This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Nichol, Thursday, Feb. 25th. 
About fifty were presunt. 

Mrs. Wm. Beebe was the only one present 
of the ladies who were to give a recipe, or 
some mode of doing something beneficial for 
the club. 

Her recipe was for taking dust off a car- 
pet: Chop raw potatoes and sprinkle on 
pen carpet. Thesame ladies are to act next 

me. 

A communication was read from the 
Superintendent of Institutes, suggesting 
that wesend delegates to the round-up 
farmers’ institute at St. Louis. Motion 
made and carried that delegates be sent,and 
Wm. Beebe and Mrs. Y. Cooley were ap- 
pointed as such delegates. 

A question before theclub,Shall the State 
Association furnish every third question for 
the ladies? was discussed very generally,re- 
sulting in the acceptance of the third ques- 
tion for the ladies, 

Moved and carried that we discuss the 
topic, A study of the proceedings of tne 
Board of Supervisors, at the March meet- 
ing; also that we take up the question of 
the $80,000 court house. 

Thecinub adjourned to meet with Miss 
Mary Hawkins, the third Thursday in 
March. 

MRS. S. J. MADDEN, Club Reporter. 


SOUTH EATON PROGRESSIVE FARMERS 


At our last meeting held on the evening 
of March 16th, the debate was upon the 
question, Resolved, That the world is grow- 
ing better. The affirmative was upheld by 
E. W. Gailery, Frank Ford, Wm. Field, and 
J.W. Moore. The negative by B. F. Bel- 
eon May Ferris, Lida Jewett. and C. H. 

ebold. 

Ba judges decided in favor of the aftirm- 
ative. 

At our next meeting the question for de- 
bate is, Resolved, That Washington did 
more for his country than Lincoln. 

Your type made our President’s name 
read J. Wm. Hall. It should have been J. 
Wm. Wall. ADA UL. PERKEY, Cor. Sec’y. 


SANDSTONE AND BLACKMAN FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

The March meeting of the club was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Abram Avery. 
Several new members were reeeived,making 
the membership just one hundred. The 
club has been in existence only a little over 
one year and the interest seems to be in- 
creasing. 
A resolution against building a new court 
house in Jackson County passed with only 
one dissenting vote. 
In the discussion of the work of the super- 
visors several interesting points were 
brought out as follows: 
The public should have the confidence of 
the officers. The Board is really the coun- 
ty’s legislature. The most peuenet part 
of the work is done by special committee. 
“To err is human.” They err, and we con- 
clude they are human. A man’s public acts 
are public property. When much cutting 
of claims is done the claimant usually 
makes the claim large enough to allow for 
the cutting. Bills allowed by the Board of 
Health cannot be cut by the Supervisors,so 
doctors get the authority of the Board of 
Health to attend a case and the county is 
compelled to pay forit. This is growing to 
be a nuisance, and we should have legisla- 
tion to control and limit it. The matter of 
the board of equalization isall agreat hum- 
bug. Should equalize once in five years, 
just before the State equalization. Have 
three men paid a salary to go over the 
county and study values. Go to the city 
and stay until values are found out. Go to 
the farms and compare one with another. 
The next meeting will be held at George 
Greenwood’s on April 17th. 

F. E. DANIELLS, Cor. Sec. 
EMERSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


At the March session of the Emerson 
Farmers’ Club a motion was unanimously 
adopted that the bill before the legislature 
providing thatin all elections, where tke 
direct vote of the people is en all 
votes not otherwise designated shall be 
counted as in favor of said bill, is unjust; 
and that said bill, if passed, will leave the 
voters no margin on which to fight a bill,as 
few take notice or really know that they 
are voting on an amendment clause. 

And be it further unanimously resolved 
that we ask our representative and senator 
to so amend said bill that it shall read‘‘one- 
half of the votes cast and not otherwise 
designated shall count for, and one-half 
against said measure.” 





advocating the use of it, and others claim- 


SPRING ARBOR FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met the first Saturday in 
March at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eastman. The committee on resolutions, 
appointed at the forenoon session, reported 
the following which were unanimously 
adopted by the club: 

Resolwed, By the Soe Arbor Farmers’ 
Club, That we respectfully protest against 
the passage of an act making the senior 
alderman of each ward of the city of Jack- 
son @ member of the board of supervisors. 

WHenreEAs, We have in Jackson County a 
building suitable and commodious for our 
county officers, and quite recently repaired 
and fitted wt with a new furnace for warm- 
ing said building: Therefore we have no 
necessity for a new building for our county 
officers. And, whereas, we have grounds 
on which our present condemned court 
room stands sufficient for the erection of a 
new court room which would be convenient 
to our jail: Therefore, Resolved that we 
are opposed to the proposition which is to 
be submitted to the electors at our spring 
election for the raising of $80,000, for a new 
county building. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Spring Arbor Farmers’ Club, respectfully 
request our senators and representatives 
to use all honorable means to secure the 
pester of House Bill No. 198, commonly 

nown as the Kimmis Bill. 

The discussion of the proceedings of the 
board of supervisors was opened by F. W. 
Fowler, and quite generally discussed. 
Many questions were asked and satis- 
factorily answered. 


As some time remained before the closing 
hour, C. J. Reed proposed that we discuss 
the Cuban question, as he would like to 
hear from the members on that. All were 
in favor of Cuba gaining her independence. 

The question for discussion at the April 
meeting will be “The taxation of mort- 
gages” to be opened by N. J. Peterson. 
The club adjourned to meet the first Satur- 
day in April at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clay Richardson. 

IVA E. FOWLER, Cor. Sec’y. Pro. Tem. 
SOUTH FULTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The South Fulton Club met at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stead on March llth. 
Mrs. T. Payne took as the subject of a 
paper “The world beautiful.’”’ The subject 
was handled in an able manner, proving 
conclusively that one’s frame of mind has 
all todo with the enjoyment of nature’s 
beauty. 
Under miscellaneous business a petition 
was signed by every member present ask- 
ing the legislature to pass the Wagar Bill. 
A communication was also read from the 
secretary of the State Association asking 
for information, and was acted upon. The 
questions will be acted upon and forwarded. 
The Association question, Reviewing the 
work of the supervisors of 96, was taken 
up; and the evidence in the case showed 
that the three sessions of ’96 cost the tax- 
payers of Gratiot. over eighteen hundred 
dollars. After discussion it was voted al- 
most unanimously thatevery third Associa- 
tion question should be one in which the 
women are interested. 
Adjourned to meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoxie the second Tuursday in April. 

F. H. CONLEY, Cor. Sec’y. 





SUMMERFIELD AND DEERFIELD FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


At the regular meeting of this club, held 
at the residence of Mr. E. W. Cornell on 
March 19th, “The board of Supervisors, 
and their conduct of affairs” was discussed. 
Many supervisors and ex-supervisors had 
been invited, but not many appeared, the 
bad roads keeping some away, while others 
feared adverse criticism. 

The discussion evinced a general satis- 
faction with the men sent to the board and 
with their work as compared with that of 
twenty-five years ago. A. Bond, of London, 
who was a member of the board for many 
years, said that all claims, bills and acts, 
and indeed all appropriations of money are 
carefally investigated, and usually honest- 
ly passed upon. 

At this point, the contagious disease law 
was called up. It was asserted that the 
county could not go behind the township 
boards of health and that great wrong 
could be done and was being done under 
the law. That this was based upon a 
wrong principle to start with. That no 
municipality should be compelled to pay 
bills or claims without the power to audit 
or pass upon them. That the hard times 
have increased the number of such cases 
chargeable to the county, and that the 
number of contagious diseases are being 
continually increased. The legislative 
committee was asked to investigate. 

Going back to the discussion of the 
supervisors it was conceded that the per 
diem pay of the supervisors was unsatis- 
factory, as the limit of time was usually 
reached, whether it was a thirty-six mile 
township, ora small ward in Monroe city. 
That a salary having reference to the 
amount of work done would be more 
equitable. A resolution to that effect was 
passed. The work of the legislative com- 
mittee was endorsed. 

The Kimmis Salaries bill was endorsed 
by resolution. 

E. L. LOCKWOOD, Cor. Sec’y. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician retired from _ practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
—_ and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throatand Lup 
Affections; also a positive and radical cure for al 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desirin 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free o 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
Fresch or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by eo with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 
Powers’ BLock, RocHESsTER, N. Y.: 


FLOURING MILL FOR SALE OF occas for 


city or farm property. Consists of mill, dwelling 
house, barn, 3 acres ef ground; ——— water 
power, 14 ft. fall; in center of village of 1,000. 
Capacity of mill, 75 bbls. Best of new complete 
machinery receitly put in. Large custom trade. 
Here is a bargain. For full particulars address 
H., Care MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 








EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at=- Law 
Practice in‘all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U. S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 
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cream iaken at their houses. 


Island Pond, Vt, Sept. 1, 1896. 


The Improved U.S.Separator 
In the Cream-Gathering Factory 


Only the Cream goes 
to the Factory. 
Skim-milk left sweet 

to feed. 
Saving pays for out- 
fit: in less than a 





We started our cream- 
ery in 1895, with two out- 
side skimming stations 
and about sixty patrons. 
The skimming _ stations 
have not held their own, 
but we sow have one 
hundred and twenty- 
five patrons, mostly for 


r Many of them use the Improved U. S. dairy size Separators. 
They find they cannot afford to use any uthcer machine, as actual experiment shows that 


the extra butter produced by the use of the Improved U. 5. Separator will soon pay for it; and 


besides the skim-milk is wort much more for feeding purposes. 

The favorit ; outfit for farms with from 10 to 20 cows:s the No. 5 Improved U. S. Separator, 
at $123.00, with Doz or Sheep Power at $15.00. For farms with 20 to 50 cows they buy the 
No. 3 Improved ''. S, Separator, at $200.00, with Pony Power at $60.00. These Separators 
are giving entire satisfaction, and growing in favor every day. 


S. D. & E. F. HOBSON. 


We figure it out for you. Write us. WE HAVE everything for Creamery and Dairy. 
WE WANT live, hustling agents in every section where we have none. 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 









aati e AGENTS WANTE 
\ Ask Your Dealer 
For It. 

Write for 

Circulars. 


D. Kae 


Stacicssas SISaeee Chamberlain, 





The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., 


oe 






Recommended by 
John Gould, T. B, 

Terry, J. S. Wood- 
ward, Theo. Louis, W. I. 
Waldo F. 
Brown, and every user. 


49 So. Market St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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E YOU STUMPS TOGET RID OF? 
i HERCULES POWDER 34 


L DO IT SAFELY, SURELY, AND CH 




















ALICE M. BROWN, Sec. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 
IF HE WANTS TO PUT YoU OFF WITH 
SOME UNKNOWN BRAND, 
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A DREAMER. 


He is a dreamer, let him pass, 

He reads the writing in the glass; 
His seeing soul in rapture goes 
Beyond the beauty ef the rose. 

He is a dreamer, and doth know 

To sound the furthest depth of woe; 
His days are caim, majestic, free; 
He is a dreumer, let him be. 





He is a dreamer; ail the day 

Blest visions find him on his way, 
Past the far sunset and the light, 
Beyond the darkness and the night. 
He is a dreamer; God! to be 

Apostle of Infinity. 

And mirror truth’s translucent gleam; 
He is a dreamer, let him dream. 


He is a dreamer; for all time 

His mind is married unto rhyme. 
Light that ne’er was on land or sea 
Hath blushed to him in poetry. 

He is a dreamer and hath caught 
Close to his heart a hope, a thought, 
A hope of immortality; 

He is a dreamer, let him be. 


He is a dreamer; lo, with thee 
His soul doth weep in sympathy; 
He is a dreamer, and doth long 
To glad the world with happy song. 
He is a dreamer; in a breat 
He dreams of love and life and death. 
Oh, man! Oh, woman! lad and lass, 
He is a dreamer, let him pass. 
—London Sun. 





CATCHING A BURGLAR. 


“No,” said Betsey Jane, ‘nothing shall 
induce me to change my mind, mem. I’ve 
give warning, and I shall stick toit! No 
girl, mem, as respects herself could put up 
with the sort of treatment as I gets at No. 
54. The way cold meat, mem, is weighed 
afore it goes off the table to make sure as 
there ain’t anything cribbed off it before it 
comes back for nine o’clock supper, with a 
Welsh rabbit and a pickle! And as for 
me, mem, I’m expected to live off bread 
and cheese and salt pork. And the old 
gent he measures all coal by the scuttleful, 
and says I’ll bring him to the poorhouse if 
1 don’t leave off wasting the kindling-wood 
—and Miss Zeruiah she counts the very 


lumps of sugar and the apples in the store- 
chamber. hy, mem, there couldn’t a 
black beetle grow fat in that house, let 
alone a respectable sized mouse, and no 
money couldn’t hire me to stay, after my 
month is up.” 

And, catching up the tin cup which con- 
tained a cent’s worth of yeast, Betsey Jane 
hurried home, much relieved by this free 
expression of her mind to Mrs. Jones, the 
baker’s wife. With all the speed she 
could make, bowever, Miss Zeruiah Hard- 
scrabble was lying in wait for her behind 
the back parlor door when she came in. 

**Betsey Jane,” said he, severely, ‘‘you’ve 
been gossiping with some young man.”’ 

“I’ve been for the yeast, Miss,’’ said Bet- 
oy gee, paoting with the speed she had 
made. 

“IT don’t believe a word you say,” said 
Miss Hardscrabble, brusquely—at which 
Betsey Jane only tossed her head and made 
no reply. 

“Go and make some toast for tea,” added 
Miss Zeruiah, ‘“‘and put my father’s slippers 
and dressing-gown warming against he 
comes in; and if your young man is prowl- 
ing about the premises, he’ll be sorry for 
it, for I’m going through the basement 
with a candle to make sure that all is 
right.” 

“It ain’t nothing to me, ma’am, how 
much you go through it with a candle,” 
said Betsey Jane, stung beyond her control. 

“Don’t dare to be insolent, girl!’’ said 
Miss Hardscrabble. 

“No, mem, I won’t,” said Betsey Jane, in 
a tone which might be interpreted as 
meaning: ‘“‘I’ll be as insolent as [ please, 
and you can’t help yourself.” 

Miss Hardscrabble nearly annihilated 
her retainer with a glance as she lighted 
the candle and set forth on her nightly 
round of investigation. 

*“Talways go at dusk,’ said Miss Hard- 
scrabble, “because that’s the most danger- 
ous time for thieves and burglars; and 
after that the doors are all locked, and 
Betsey Jane has to come to me for the key 
if she wants to go outside of the doorstep.” 

Through the back kitchen—peeping un- 
der the tubs in the laundry, across the 
stone-paved hall toward the vault-like 
cellar, walked Miss Hardscrabble, a mod- 
ern type of Lady Macbeth in the sleep- 
walking scene. 

“Ha!” said Miss Hardscrabble, with a 
tragic start, “‘the coal-cellar door ajar! 
What does this mean?” 

Opening it the least possible section of a 
crack, Miss Hardscrabble dropped the 
candle on the cat and uttered an eldritch 
scream. But,inthe height of her panic, 
she still had presence of mind enough to 
bolt and double bolt the cellar door on the 
outside. 

“Run for the petiee, Betsey Jane!” said 
Miss Hardscrabble, flying upstairs. ‘I’ve 
got him!” 

“Got who, mem?” said Betsey Jane, who 
was on her knees before the kitchen fire, 
vainly trying to brown a slice of bread be- 
fore its handful of smoldering coals. 
(“La!” said Betsey Jane to herself, ‘‘toast 
knows stingy.people as well as anybody. 
And it won’t never brown for ’em!’’) 

“Your young man?” said Miss Hard- 
scrabble. “In the coal cellar! But he’s 
safe now until the justiciary comes.” 

“Tt ain’t nothin’ of the sort!” contra- 


dicted Betsey Jane. “I ain't got no young 
man! And if I had, hé ain’t skulkin’ in 
your coal cellar, Miss Hardscrabble, no 
more he ain’t! It’s the cat.” ‘ 

But Tabby herself, rubbing up against 
her, with a good dal of melted tallow still 
adhering to her fur, served as a mute con- 
tradiction to this last assertion. 

“Go for the police,” said Miss Hard- 
scrabble, her voice rising a semitone high- 
er, “or I shall instantly discharge you 
without your month’s wages!” ; 

Thus adjured, Betsey Jane grumblingly 
took down the sleeves which were rolled 
up above a pair of plump and mottled 
arms, removed her checked apron, and 
reached down her hat from the pegs behind 
the kitchen door. . 

“Hurry, why don’t you?” said Miss 
Hardscrabble. 

“JT am a-hurrying, ain’t I?” retorted Bet- 
vy ane. 

tat this moment a rumbling sound, 
like the throes of a miniature earthquake, 
struck on both their ears. 

‘*He’s knocked down the whole half ton 
of coal!” screamed Betsey Jane. es 
‘“‘He’s banging at the door to get out! 

shrieked Miss Hardscrabble. ’ 

Away went Betsey Jane after the police, 
while her mistress locked herself in and 
considered whether there was enough red 
lavender and valerian in the house to 
justify her going into hysterics. And then 
the police arrived, and she hadn’t time to 
indulge her nervousness. 

“Come out of here, you villin!’”” growled 
Policeman 20,000 02. 

“Let me out!”’ roared a voice from the 
inside. 

“Yes, I’ll let you out,’ said Policeman 
20,000.02. ‘Oh, you hoary-headed old sin- 
ner, just come along with me!”’ 

“How dare you!”’ shouted the captive. 

“If you’ve any question to ax, you’d bet- 
ter keep it to ax His Honor in Court,” said 
Policeman 20,000.02, and he dragged the cul- 
ot out and clapped on a pair of handcuffs 

fore Betsey Jane and her mistress could 
believe that the desperate villain was really 
in custody. 

“A-breakin’ into peaceable citizens’ coal- 
holes and frightenin’ the ladies! I wonder 
you ain’t ashamed of yourself,’ said Police- 
man 20,000 02, with an extra jerk to the 
necktie of the brigand. ‘I say,come along, 
why don’t you? Now, ladies, don’t be 
scared! The gang’s all broke up?”’ 

At this juncture the fluttered doves of 
this cote ventured to peep over the banis- 
ters of the basementstaircase. Miss Hard- 
scrabble uttered a shriek, which, as police- 
man 20,000.02 said ‘tran through him like a 
carving knife.”’ 

“It’s pa!’? said Miss Hardscrabble. 

“Tt’s master!’ said Betsey Jane. 

“Brute of a policeman!” cried Miss Hard- 
scrabble, ‘‘release my parent!” 

*Ain’t he a burglar?’ demanded Police- 
man 20,000.02, in great perplexity. 

“No more than yourself,” said old Mr. 
Hardscrabble, who, with his mouth and 
eyes filled with coal-dust, and his face re- 
sembling that of a negro minstrel ready for 
the stage, presented a most indescribable 
appearance. 

“Dearest pa!” exclaimed Miss Hard- 
scrabble, flinging herself upon him. 

“Don’t be a fool, Zeruiah!’’ was his ten- 
derly parental response. 

“But how came you there?” demanded 
the yee naturally reluctant to let 
go of the burglar whom he had captured 
with so much eclat. ‘This ’ere whole pro- 
ceeding has got a kind of a queer look, to 
my mind.”’ 

a don’t know that it’s anybody‘s busi- 
ness,” said old Mr. Hardscrabble, sneezing 
vehemently, ‘“‘but I went down on my way 
from the office to measure out the coal in 
scuttles and make sure there hadn’t any of 
it been spirited away. I didn’t speak to 
anybody because I didn’t want anybody to 
know; but that stupid servant girl—” 

“It was me, pa,”’ said Miss Hardscrabble, 
“looking up the house.” 

‘*‘No matter who it was,’’ said Mr. Hard- 
scrabble angrily. ‘‘Between you two fools 
I got locked in before I could make you 
hear. And now the whole matter is ex- 
plained. You needn’t wait policeman. Go 
about your business, girl. Zeruiah, if 
you’re quite through staring, perhaps 
you’ll Jay me out a clean shirt.” 

The policeman slunk away. 
Jane descended into the kitchen, giggling 
under her breath, and Miss Zeruiak disap- 

eared into the linen closet, while old Mr. 

ardscrabble, rubbing his abraded joints, 
sat before the parlor fire, muttering to 
himself: 

“Such fools as people are!’’—New York 

edger. 


Betsey. 


THE ORIGINAL EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION. 





Much of the history of the proclamation 
of emancipation is unwritten and forgotten. 
Few who were thrilled by its matchless 
fearlessness are aware that it was detroyed 
in the great Chicago fire. At the close of 
the war it was sent to the sanitary fair to 
be sold for the benefit of the soldiers. Judge 
Bradwell was so solicitous over its safety 
that at night he kept it under his pillow 
until it was sold toa physician. Later the 
manager of the fair learned that the doctor 
was having lithographed copies placed on 
all his patent medicine bottles with the 
further advertisement that he owned the 
original. It created a tremendous sensa- 
tion and aroused the keenest indignation. 
But the managers were powerless to pre- 
vent its desecration as long as it was in his 
possession. So they bestirred themselves 
to buy it back again, but the doctor abso- 
lutely rejected their liberal proposition, 





until becoming convinced that his act 
would militate against himself he reluct- 





1 
antly parted with the precious document 
and destroyed his plates. It was then 
donated to the Chicago Historical Society, 
pe it remained until burned in the fire 
of 1871. 





PREPAREDNESS FOR NAVAL WAR. 


Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. N., is as much 
in evidence these days, through his discus- 
sion of naval matters, as was ever Perry or 
John Paul Jones through naval victories. 
In the Harper’s this eminent and authori- 
tative writer makes an earnest plea for a 
more complete and efficient naval force. 
The modern tendency toward unlimited 


arbitration finds littie nes pro from Captain 
Mahan. “On questions of merely-material 
interest men may yield; on matters of prin- 
ciple they may be honestly in the wrong; 
but a conviction of right, even though mis- 
taken, if yielded without contention,entails 
a deterioration of character, except in the 
presence of force demonstrably irresistible 
—and sometimes even then.’ It would be 
interesting to hear what the author of ‘The 
Absurdity of War,’’ for instance, would say 
to this, and it might be difficult to pick out 
any eontest since the world began, the 
causes of which were not inextricably mix- 
ed with “questions of merely material in- 
terest;’’ moreover, if one has got to fight for 
the sake of principle it would seem as if 
even a “demonstrably irresistible,’’ oppo- 
nent could not alter the situation. 

Captain Mahan unreservedly admits the 
terrible evils of war, but considers that the 
armament should be sufficient for the ut- 
most demand that can possibly be made 
upon it—‘‘so imposing,” if possible, that 
the other fellow will back down upon the 
“firm presentation of demands which the 
nation believes to be just.”” We must con- 
sider in estimating our needed strength 
not only the greatest force which an enemy 
could marshal against us, but also the 
were conditions which might assist or 

amper that enemy in his operations. The 
colonial expansion of to- ay. chiefly in 
Atrica, gives rise to numberless disputes, 
fears and jealousies, resulting, throughout 
Europe, ina ‘“‘universal preparedness for 
war,’ which Captain Mahan considers 
“the distinctive feature of our own time 
which most guarantees peace.’ The 
United States, on her part, has declared 
again and again that she will resist to the 
uttermost any attempt by European pow- 
ers to extend their authority in either of 
the American continents; and this an- 
nouncement logically calls-for war prepara- 
tions which shall result in such a state of 
Base ie wel as will leave us ready for 
anything that may betide. Defensive war 





alone is ruin; the enemy must not only be 
warded off—there must be the most vigor. 
ous sort of countering. The United States 
is really an insular power and consequent- 
ly utterly dependenton a navy. Attacks 
from Mexico or Canada are not to be con- 
sidered at allin comparison with assaults 
from the sea, and here, outside of her own 
territory, is the proper place to locate any 
conflict which a impend. We need, there- 
fore, a navy: battle ships, cruisers and sea- 
going torpedo vessels in sufficient numbers 
to “take the sea, and to fight, with 
reasonable chances of success.” 


VARIETIES. 





How He Gor It.—Flannigan—‘‘How’'d 
yez git th’ black eye, Casey?” 

““Casey—“Oi shlipped an’ landed on me 
back.”’ 

Flannigan—‘‘But, me good mon, y’r face 
ain’t located on y’r back.” 

Casey—(gloomily)—“‘No, pather wuz Fin- 
negan.”’—Truth. 

* * 
* 

A SLigHuT MIsTAKE.—Pretty Mrs. Brown 
was wedded to her second husband and 
had a peculiar way of talking about her 
first and her second in the same breath, 
which was confusing to her listeners as 
well as to herself. One day she planned a 
birthday party asa surprise to Tom (her 
second). 

About an hour before the guests were to 
assemble to celebrate Tom’s birthday, she 
could contain herself no longer and con- 
fided the secret to him. A troubled look 
stole over his face and he seemed greatly 
distressed to dampen her enthusiasm, but 
upon her questioning him as to his seeming 
distress, he answered: 

“Why, my dear, this is Dick’s birthday, 
not mine!”’— Liverpool Mercury. 


* * * 


Ducos pu HAvuRon writes in Photograph- 
ische Archiv: My photograpnic color 
system consists, as is well known, in print- 
ing three positive pictures one over the 
other in simple colors. The first is made by 
violet-blue light and is printed yellow; the 
second obtained ~ f green light is printed 
red, and the third by orange-red light is 
printed blue. I discovered lately that a 
picture consisting of <! two simple color- 
ed positives gives to the eye an equall 
complete range of colors as the one with 
three. The novelty consists in leaving out 
the yellow picture and using for the other 
colors purply madder and prussian blue 
(ferrocyanide of iron). The colors show 
best ina weak light. The yellow appears 
to be there without being printed. 








A Doctor who was Equal 
fo the Emergency, 





From the News, Youngstown, Ohio. 


An interesting little story was told your 
reporter recently by Mrs. F. A. Lawson, of 
No. 357 Custer Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
She had been an invalid for eighteen years 
and had been examined and treated by many 
physicians, among them the skillful Dr. A. 
M. Clarke. They all diagnosed the case in 
the same way,and all insisted that an oper- 
ation was necessary, except Dr. Clarke,who 
maintained that proper treatment would 
cure her. Her entire left side was para- 
lyzed and her heart became affected. This 
soon developed into true organic heart dis- 
ease. In January,’93, she became so bad 
that she had to take to her bed for three 
months.. Now comes the interesting part of 
the story. Hear what Mrs. Lawson says: 

“One morning, I believe it was April 9, 
1893, the doctor changed the treatment and 
gave mein its place a supply of pills of a 
pecaliarly pinkish color. They were pleas- 
ant tothe taste. After taking several the 
doctor, upon his next arrival was greatly 
surprised to find me considerably stronger 
and more hopeful. During my illness I read 
a great deal and in one paper I noticed a 
testimonial which had been given by a 
prominent government official relative to 
the merits of a proprietary remedy. They 
were called Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 

“When the doctor next called I said to 
him, ‘Doctor, are you prescribing patent 
medicine to your patients now?’ To this he 
smiled and answered: ‘Well, Mrs. Lawson, 
whether it be patent medicine or not, just 
so it does you good?’ 

“To make a long story short, in two 
weeks I was able to sit up, and shortly af- 
ter could walk about the house. At the doc- 
tor’s suggestion I bought six boxes of the 
pills and used them strictly according to 





directions. I went to the country for a 
month’s visit, thereby hoping no recuperate 


more quickly and was continually taking 
the pink pills. In two weeks’ time I felt 
strong enough to go home; as strong as I 
had felt before 1 became afflicted, and to- 
day I am as well as I was when I was 
twenty. I’m fifty-two years old now.” 

“Well, do you attribute the excellence of 
your health now, Mrs. Lawson, to the use 
of the Pink Pills?” was asked. 

‘*] most certainly do. I realize that had I 
not taken them I should long since have 
died. Noonecould help me. To show you 
again what good they have done me I need 
only say that to-day I did my own washing 
and ironing and do not feel in the least 
fatigued. I attend to all of my own house- 
work now and my heart does not give me 
a bit of trouble. It may interest you to 
know that I have increased in weight from 
less than one hundred ey during my 
illness to one hundred and forty-three 
pounds.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are not looked 
upon as a patent medicine, but rather as 
a prescription. An analysis of their proper- 
ties shows that they contain, in condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give 
new life and richness to the blood and re- 
store shattered nerves. They are an 
unfailing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effects of la 
grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, and the tired feeling 
resulting from nervous prostration, all dis- 
eases resulting from vitiated humors in the 
blood, such as scrofula, chronic erysipelas, 
etc. They are also a — for troubles 
peculiar to females, such as suppressions, 
irregularities and all forms of weakness. 
They build up the blood, and restore the 
glow of health to pale and sallow cheeks. 
They are for sale by all druggists, or may 
be had by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., for 50c. per 
box or six boxes for $2.50. 





There is no better wheel than 


Sunol Bicycle 


There are no better wheels for the money than 


Hercules , Stella 


for men, for women, 
Scnd 15 cents for pack Sunol Bicyle Play- 
ing Cards. The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
14 LoNG STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
WISCONSIN DAIRY NOTES... 








Upon reading Mr. Geo. E. Scotv’s article 
in the January 2d Farmer, about Milk 
Fever, Icould not help but think ‘how 
little we yet know about milk fever.” 
Everyone has a different cause to assign 
for it, and the number of “‘cures’”’ are just 
as numerous. 

Mr. Scott says that a majority of cases 
coming under his observation were in en- 
silage-fed herds, while opposing this we 
have two meres who say they have 
greatly reduced their losses from this disease 
by. feeding ensilage. One man who bas had 
a fine herd for 15 years or more, and lost 
lots of fine cows, hasn’t lost one in eight 
years of feeding silage. 

We have fed ensilage for nine years and 
have not had a casein all that time, and, 
in fact, never had but one case, and that a 
nigh-aree fat Shorthorn cow on grass. 

“Mr. F. S. Peer, of New York, the well 
known importer of aoe: Guernsey and 
Ayrshire cattle, writing in the Guernsey 
Breeders’ Journal of April, 1896, says: 
“The dread of the Guernsey farmer is milk 
fever. The cows are not forced there as 
they are in this country. Why milk fever 
is more prevalent there than here I am un- 
able to say. They are largely fed on roots 
and tree cabbage.” 

Gur own method is to let the cow go dry 
two months and feed largely silage, but no 
other grain. Soon after calving give a 
warm bran mash and only partially milk 
out the udder for two or three days. 
out a little ata time. Now Ido not claim 
that our method of treatmentis the cause 
of ourimmunity from disease in the herd, 
for Ido not know. However, I shall con- 
tinue our present method as long as we are 
free from the disease. Idonot intend to 
brag, as I expect we will get our dose soon- 
eror later. We feed a great deal of ensi- 
lage in summer as well as winter. 


* * 
* 


I notice in the February 20th number 
that friead Brown intends to enter the 
ranks as a breeder as well as a dairyman, 
and we shall be glad indeed te count him 
among the Guernsey fraternity. Mr. B. 
has one of the most necessary requisites for 
a successful breeder, and that is that he 
has made a Success with grade stock first. 

Men who are fitted to become successful 
breeders are scarce, not because they might 
not fit themselves for it, but that they do 
not, 

At a recent institute I gave the following 
as things required to make a successful 
breeder: 

1. A love of stock and a willingness to 
give close personal attention to all details. 

2. A gradually increasing knowledge of 
the breed you are interested in. This is to 
be acquired by reading good agricultural 
papers. 

3. A thorough knowledge of the type you 
breed, be it rt beef, draft, trotter, mut- 
ton, wool or pork. 

4. A small capital is required, but never 

invest largely at first, as nearly all who do 
make failures of it. 
» 5. Careful attendance to correspondence. 
Every letter must be answered carefully 
and conscienciously. Be honest, and never 
Overstate an animal’s qualities. Don’t say 
every one isa “dandy,” unless it is the 
truth. 

6. Both yourself and wife must be ready 
to welcome visitors at any time. 

7. Some knowledge of ad ene. 
but this will be largely learned by experi- 
ence. But remember to advertise where 
the readers pay for their paper, and where 
buyers of your breed of stock are pretty 
sure to be readers. Most stock sales are 
made through the general farm papers. 
This is especially true of bulls. 

8. Showing your cattle at county fairs, or 
larger shows, will be a great help. 

‘he list looks formidable, but all of these 
things are readily acquired, and forone that 
likes it 1 believe more profit can be made in 
thé breeding of — stock than in any 
other method of farming, and the pleasure 
gained in this way is beyond all computa- 
tion. ie oe 

We have for several years practiced the 
plan of drawing the manure directly from 
the stable to the field as Mr. Brown recom- 
mended in the Jan. 23d issue. There has 
not been a season in years when any 
other method would have been as saving of 
either labor or manurial elements as this 
one. 

The walks behind our cattle are swept 
pres day after the cattle are put in the 
Stable, and afterwards are sprinkled with 
land plaster. The manure in the gutter is 
also liberally sprinkled with plaster each 
morning before milking. This adds greatly 
to the value of the manure, as it saves 
nitrogen, and also make the air in the 
Stable much sweeter and purer. 

Recent trials at one of the experiment 
Stations showed,in every instance,that ma- 
nure drawn fresh to the field gave better 
results than the same amount of like ma- 
hure composted and rotted. Some men 
claim that unless manure is well rotted the 
plants won’t utilize it. While this is par- 
tially true, there is no better place for it to 
decay than in the soil. 

If you plow under a heavy coating of 
coarse manure for corn in May, and plow 
the same ground again in the fall, the ma- 
nure will look but partially rotted, but if 
examine it closely you will find that 
t is just full of fine roots that have used a 
very large part ot the manurial value, and 
you will certainly get it all sometime, The 





only disadvantage that I know of is that 
lots of straw plowed under in the spring 
and followed by a very dry season will 
sometimes prove injurious by having too 
much humus in the soil and it will dry out 
more readily. 

The manure drawn at this time of year 
when labor is cheaper, and by saving one 
handling, reduces the cost of handling the 
manure 30 to 50 per cent. We must cheap- 
en labor and cost of production every way 
we can, and in this case also actually gain 
or save fertility. CHAS. L. HILL. 

Fonp pu Lac Co., Wis. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A SHORTHORN RECORD. 


Enclosed you will find report of Lakeside 
Farm Dairy for month of February. 

This is my third year in the ent! husi- 
ness, First year,cows averaged 240 Ibs. per 
cow; last year 309 Ibs. This year 1 am 
keeping an individual account with each 
cow, using the Babcock test, and making 
composite tests. 

The herd at present comprises nineteen 
head, mostly Shorthorn grades. 

My ration is 10 lbs. mixed hay, (timothy 
and red top); 12 lbs. corn fodder, i. e., corn 
cut when ears are about the roasting stage, 
and fed whole; 4 Ibs. ground peas; 4 





lbs. ground oats and 2 Ibs. cottonseed meal. 
Cows are also allowed as much straw as 
~- will eat. 

onthly report of Lakeside Dairy Farm 
for February, 1897: 





When Per cent But- 
Milk. Fat. ter. 
1896. 6473.9 20.48 
se 1,023 3.7 4415 
: 916 4.2 44.88 
Re 930 4.1 44.48 
1897. 1,201 3.6 50.43 
- 973 40 45.40 
iz ee 901 3.6 37. 
Bereraeta oe he tis tia AS | ae 919 38 40.74 
Ne aikad cl otcaje siviala Oct. 26, 1896. 671 3.6 8628.17 


1 sell the butter in Detroit at creamery 
prices; am raising my calves for beef pur- 
poses. Would like to see some discussion 
in the FARMER On best methods of raising 
them for same. FRANK KINCH. 

Huron Co. 

[This is a good record and shows up well 
for the Shorthorns. We hope to hear from 
others who are keeping records, and it 


seems as though the reports given in the 
FARMER from time to time would encourage 
many more dairy farmers to commence 
keeping a daily record of what their cows 
are actually doing. 

When once you have commenced your 
record, keep it up, and you will be both 
pleased and surprised at the showing when 
the yearisup. From the above report we 
wish to once more say that we have a great 
deal of respect for some Shorthorn cows as 
meer makers. And ‘there are others,’’— 

D. 
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SEPARATING CREAM WITH COLD 
WATER. 


Butter made from cream in submerged 
cans has not that delicacy of flavor of but- 
ter from cream raised in open cans, and is 
readily detected by a critical observer. 

A method is fast coming into use which 
is simple, inexpensive, a saving of ice and 
labor, reduces the cost of making butter 
one-half, preserves the quality of the open 
cans,and saves time as well as the mechan- 
ical separator without its expense. 

The milk, warm from the cow is, in hot 
weather, strained into a can or vat till it is 
half filled; in cold weather, two-thirds to 
three-fourths full, 

Then fill the can or vat with cold water, 
which aerates the milk and immediately re- 
duces its temperature to about 70 degrees 
F., even in the warmest of weather and 
without ice. All of the cream will then rise 
to the surface in two hours, and is about 
the consistency of that which comes from 
the mechanical separators. 

The combined milk and water is drawn 
by a faucet from the bottom of the can or 
vat till the cream appears, which is then 
drawn into a separate vessel. 

As the cream is separated in two hours 
the cans or vats used for the morning’s 
milk are ready to be used for the night’s 
milk. All that need go into the house is 
the sweet fresh cream, thus lightening the 
labor there. 

The diluted skimmed milk is fed to the 
pigs, the costly butter fat extracted from it 

eing replaced by the cheaper fat in corn 
meal in such proportions as are needed to 
feed to — or fattening stock. No 
time is lost and no power or labor re- 
quired by the diluted process. 

As soon as the milk is mixed with cold 
water, the separation goes on naturally, 
while the tarmer may be attending to other 
duties. In this way farmers can manufac- 
ture their supply into butter for a time and 
regulate the supply of milk sent to market 
and ty co-operation control the price, in- 
stead of having the contractors dictate the 
price they shall take. 

The following extracts are from a letter 
written by the lateJ. S. Haskell of Belcher- 
town. 

In his experience creaming by dilution 
was very satisfactory. 

“T have been on a farm most of my life, 
have invested in some improvements and 
theories and had about come to the con- 
clusion to desert farming as it cost so much 
to keep up with new and expensive theories 
and machines. I last invested in a cream- 
ery as the ‘ne plus ultra” for butter mak- 
ing. The summer of 1890 came and no ice, 
as none over four inches thick was gather- 
ed. I thought to try water in milk and be- 
gan in August when milk would sour in 
eight hours with scarcely cream enough to 
say cream, I followed it two weeks with 
one dollar’s worth more butter, then I re- 


modeled my cans and experimented in 
contrast with ice creamery and found re- 
sults in every respect without ice equal to 
those with ice. 

“The passed summer I have foll>wed the 
same idea and have reduced more than half 
the work for the house-wife. The expense 
is not as much as the old way of pans, I 
Strain the can half full of milk then fill up 
with cold water, say 56 degrees F. or less 
set in a cool shady place, out of doors if you 
please but cover so no dust or flies can get in. 

In two hours draw off milk;you haveall 
the cream you can get anyway; churn 
as near Sweet as you can, wash in 
granular state, salt to your customers’ 
taste; you have all the butter your cow can 
make. Save your hard work, getting ice, 
(as you do not require ice by the ton for the 
season) as water of 56 degrees or less is all 
you need.”’ 

The quantity of milk that can be worked 
by this process per day depends upon the 
number or sizeof the cans or vats used, 
this again will depend on the number of 
cows in the dairy. The less number of cans 
or vats used the less labor to keep them 
clean and sweet,as a large can will take but 
little if any more time for care than asmall 
one. 

Cream should not be churned on the day, 
that itis taken from the milk, but should 
be well stirred and allowed to ripen evenly 
before {t is put into the churn. 

Any of the present deep-setting cans, with 
a faucet in the bottom, now in use, answer 
every purpose separating cream from milk 
by the dilution process. White oak tubs 
are also used, made 20 inches high, with 
glass inserted 6 or 8 inches long and one inch 
wide, with a hole in the bottom of the tub 
to draw off the milk. The glass is to show 
the cream as the milk is drawn off. 

A white oak tub of this description to hold 
10 gallons will cost $1.50,ones to hold 20 gal- 
lons $2; otber sizes in proportion. They 
will last as long as the famed ‘‘old oaken 
bucket.” ANDREW H. WARD. 

Boston, Mass. 


tof 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


THE SILO. 


It was very good reading, in a recent 
FARMER, the address of my neighbor 
Derthick, a man without a silo, and yet so 


warm in his praise of it; that after waiting 
ten years to be sure of it, and a'l its con se- 
quent loss, he is to-erect a fine large silo 
the present season, and try and—as best 
he may—catch up. In this short article, [ 
only wish to commend all that he says, and 
— bring out a little stronger some 
points he will, in two yéars from now, fully 
inderse—perhaps make more emphatic. 

In contrasting the loss of field curing vs. 
silage, the figures are placed: loss in the 
silo, 16 per cent, in field ‘curing 24 per cent, 
and then adds “that this slight additional 
loss may not be sufficient to warrant the 
building of a silo.’? True, but a man who 
could put out money at 10 per cent addi- 
tional interest over what he is already ob- 
taining, would not be slow to avail himself 
of the chance, or save the 10 per cent that 
was being lost. 

This difference, between 16 and 24 per 
cent, hardly conveys the impression that it 
should. First, the experiments mace were 
not long conducted trials lasting through 
the winter, but with some very fine corn 
fodder, cured in the station sheds on poles, 
and never was weathered —a condition that 
does not represent the fodder on one in a 
thousand farms. I saw the fodder myself, 
and it was ideal in every respect, and car- 
ried far more succulence than would be 
possible in the fodder that is cured out by 
the farmer, who leaves it in the shock or 
stack until wanted. 

With the weathering, and the slow com- 
bustion of food material going on all the 
time, the 24 per cent only represents that 
day, and a month hence the loss is greater, 
until it becomes about worthless as com- 
pared with its feeding value 10 days after 
shocking. If I remember correctly, in a 
test made of some fodder left in the field, 
though well tied up and kept up, the 24 per 
cent loss by the first of March had become 
over 60 per cent of its first value. 

In the silo, after the ferment is over, 
there is no farther loss. We are now feed- 
ing a pit of silage putup in September 1895, 
and itis as fine as any I ever saw or fed and 
the grain —* as plump and bright as 
ever. It takes no more of this silage to 
satisfy acow, han of last fall’s crop. 
Another thing Mr. D. overlooked. It 
costs one-fourth of the grain value of a 
corn crop to husk, crib, draw to mill and 
toll the grist, while the Vermont Station 
found out that the corn grain in the silo 
did not lose in feed value, but, other things 
being equal, the estimated weight of grain 
in the silo fed better, and was all account- 
ed for. The entire cost of busking, crib- 
bing, going to mill, and toll, was all saved 
by the silo | aoes which, added to the eight 

er cent difference between dry and silage 
odder, makes a difference that will pretty 
nearly in itself pay for-the erection of a 
silo, especially for 25 cows, the first year. 
Ye wish to bear testimony to what Mr. 
D. has said in regard to the fine milk made 
from silage, and how it satisfies the most 
fastidious people of the East. The great 
Sanitarium at Clifton Springs, N. Y 
supplied with silage-made milk. 
Havemeyers, with their 300 cows for a 
fancy cream trade to such hotels as the 
Waldorf, Savoy and Murray Hill feed 








silage the year round, as-does‘Gov. Morton 
to his Rhinecliff herd. .— — 

As to its healthfulness$we%have-only to 
State Sthat recently Prof. Jas. Law, sof 
Cornell, stated at the N. J. Agricultural 
meeting, that before the silos-were erected at 
Cornell there were outbreaks of tuber- 
culosis. But since the silos were erected, 
and silageShas} become theuchief roughage 
feed for the herd, and that {for some;eight 
years, therefhas not been a case of ait. 
More mightibe said, but L$await Mr. 
Derthick’s next essay, when he shall have 
had a season or two-of experience in feeding 
Silage to that«fine herd#of his. Then we 
will guarantee%that no one’s praise of the 
silo and its full success will exceed his. 

t. Ohio. JOHN GOULD. 


From Adirondacks. 


J. W. Ball, Editor and Publisher of the Moun- 
tain Mirror, Restored to Health From 
La Grippe by the Use of 
DR MILES’ RESTORATIVE NERVINE, 
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OR over a year I suffered with com- 
plete nervous prostration as the re- 
sult of La Grippe, writes Mr. Ball of 

Lake Placid, N. Y. Doctors did all they 
could but their efforts were without results, 
and I grew worse. My trouble affected my 
mind, but kind nature came to my relief by 
helping me to think, ‘If I only had a helping 
hand toaid nature to build me up slowly 
and surely.’ The re- 
sult was 1 refused all 
other medicine and 
my wife procured a 
bottle of Dr. Miles’ 
Restorative Nervine 
which I took faithful- 
ly and am fully re- 
tored to health. I 
write this hoping it may help others, for 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies surely cure. 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 

DR. MILES MEDICAL CO, Elkhart, Ind. 


PROSPERITY’S Advance 


AGENT 
and the Dairy Farmer. 


The “Advance Agent of Prosperity’? may 
have come to be looked upon as a “myth” 
but the dairy farmer may go out and grasp 
“him” by the hand any day he is enter- 
prising enough todo so in the form of a 
De Laval “Baby” Cream Separator. The 
separator brings prosperity in its wake to 
every dairy farmer trying to get along 
without one. It means more butter, better 
butter, better prices and less work. It 
means satisfaction and success as against 
existing drudgery and constant struggle 
against failure. Itsaves $10 per cow per 
year. Apply the figures to your own re- 
uirements. See what they mean to you. 
Send for “Baby” catalogue and any desired 
particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
RANDOLPH & CANAL 8TS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


Chicago New York. 


'FOR DAIRYMEN 


and all others who wish a Light, Efficient and Dur- 
able Power we recommend 


justable Speed 
perro - r* 

















They are Safe 


Takes no 
fuel. 

Can't fire 
a building. 
Can be 
used 
indoors. 


= a Oe aE 
3” 
THE BABY” POWER 
Shown herewith. It embodies all the good fea- 
tures of the well known powers we make. Will 
run Cream Separator, Churn, Pump Water, etc. 
More about it and others in FREE CATALOGUE. 











ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY CO., sT. ALBANS,VT. 











As sure as winter comes, 
comes 


STIFFNESS 


SORENESS 


As sure as 








St. Jacobs Oil 


comes, it comes to 


CURE. 


The ailment goes. 
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Wuere does Frank Bennett, the great 
champion of the wool-growers, stand on 
this “skirtiag’’ clause in the proposed wool 
schedule? His silence is loud enough to be 
heard from Vermont to Texas. He wants 
the clause left in for the benefit of the 
manufacturers, but he does not wish the 
wool-growers to know it. Wonder what 
Judge Lawrence now thinks of his protege? 

Tue Canadian government announces 
that it will impose an export duty on logs, 
if the United States raises the tariff on 
lumber to $2 per thousand, so as to compel 
the manufacture of logs into Jumber before 
they are exported. This means an ad- 
ditional tax on all users of lumber, because 
there is no other source from which sup- 
plies of white pine for this and adjoining 
states can be obtained. The additional duty 
would come out of American consumers, 
but go into the Canadian treasury. How 
will this help Americans? 





TueE Dingley tariff bill has passed the 
House of Representatives by the following 
vote: Ayes, 205; nays, 122; present and 
not voting, 21. The Republicans and five 
Democrats, three from Louisiana and two 
from Texas, also one Populist, Mr. Howard, 
of Alabama, voted for the bili. Twenty- 
one Populists and Fusion Democrats re- 
fused to vote. The great majority of the 
Democrats, however, voted against the 
passage of the bill. It now goes to the 
Senate, andit is hardly possible it will 
get through in less than two weeks, and 
probably will require a longer time. A 
paragraph in the bill gives it effect after 
April ist. 








Tue past week has been a lively one in 
the wool trade at the East. Values are 
somewhat higher, Michigan X having sold 
up to 18c, and delaine at 2ic, the highest 
prices paid since the Wilson bill began to 
take several millions out of the wool- 
growers annually. The sales are between 
dealers to a considerable extent, and 
therefore speculative. The movement of 
wool in Boston for the past three months is 
three times as great as for the same 
months a year ago. Manufacturers are 
stocking up to be ready for higher prices, a 
sure thing if the tariff bill becomes a law. 
Americans are said to have purchased over 
75,000 bales of fine Australian Merino and 
cross-breds at the present series of the 
London sales. Their purchases have 
caused an advance in those grades. These 
wools are all “skirted.”’ What effect the 
clause inthe Dingley law making its pro- 
visions take effect upon April 1 will have 


we cannot say; but it will probably call a 
halt in purchases until buyers learn 
‘“‘where they are at.’ It begins to look as 
if there was yet to be a future for the wool 
industry in this country. 


FREE SEED DISTRIBUTION. 





The discussion of the question of free seed 
distribution by the government has been 
made more interesting to the public be- 
cause Mr. Cleveland refused to sign the 
agricultural bill which contained the free 
seed proviso, and no funds are therefore yet 
available for the purchase of seeds for next 
season. As a business proposition, the dis- 
tribution of seeds free of cost by the govern- 
ment to a few favored individuals, is unjust 
and unnecessary. There is not to-day a 
single good reason why the government 
should favor a few at the expense of the 
many, or become a competitor in any line of 
business with its citizens. Not only that, 
but such interference with private rights 
and privileges—the right and privilege of 
every citizen toengage in any reputable 
business without fear of interference by the 
government—is directly contrary to our 
system of government. To add to these 
reasons why we oppose the free distribution 


“of seeds at the government expense, is the 


fact that it has become a public scandal 
through the acts of those charged with 
making the distribution. 

Undoubtedly when first started this free 
seed distribution had much to recommend 
it. The country was new, and means of 
communication very limited. Seed houses 
were not, as now, scattered over all the 
States, and it was frequently a difficult 
question for the settler to solve, as to where 
orhow hecould get seed for his various 
crops. New and improved varieties were 
nearly unattainable. Under these condi- 
tions the government, through the depart- 
ment of agriculture, undertook to aid its 
citizens who were struggling with great 
natural difficulties in opening up the great 
west. Theagricultural department,through 
its agents and representatives in foreign 
lands, gathered seeds of new and improved 
varieties, which were thought likely to 
prove of value to American farmers, and 
these were sent out by Congressmen to their 
constituents, and by the department to all 
applicants so long as the supply lasted. In 
this way many new varieties of grains, 
vegetables, and fruits were scattered over 
the country,many of which have maintain- 
ed their good qualities to the present time. 

But the conditions which rendered such 
aid, partial and limited as it was, at all 
necessary to the agriculture of the country, 
have passed away. The land is crossed 
and intersected in every direction by rail- 
roads, and dotted with depots and express 
offices. Postoffices abound, and furnish 
certain means of communication. 
houses, whose whole business consists in 
securing the newest and best varieties of 
all kinds of seeds, are within reach of every 
farmer or gardener, whether he lives in 
Minnesota or Texas, Maine or Oregon. The 
government’s aid is no longer required. 
The country has developed so that free 
seed distribution has become a useless ex- 
pense, and can no longer be sustained on 
the plea of necessity, or that it is accom- 
plishing any good. The seeds sent out are 
simply the standard sorts kept in stock by 
every seedsman. They are furnished by 
the lowest bidder under contract. Noclaim 
is made that new varieties are being sent 
out to be tested, because it is known that 
seedsmen have facilities for that purpose 
which private individuals do not have, and 
the government officials, in sending out 
these seeds, simply avail themselves of that 
fact. The distribution has become simply 
a gratuity by the government to the indi- 
vidual, at the public expense, and without 
a single resultant benefit except the few 
dollars saved the recipient of the bounty. 
Congressmen select their constituents ac- 
cording to their political opinions and abil- 
ity to secure votes, as the parties entitled 
to recognition in this distribution of seeds. 
It is one of the spoils of the victors in 
political campaigns, and mighty small and 
mean is the man who wishes to retain such 
spoils and distribute them. It should be 
abolished, and that at once. 


or 


A St. Louis, Mo., weather prophet says: 
“The weather during April will have a de- 
cided effect on the price of corn and oats, 
particularly the latter, as it will be very 
unfavorable to these crops. A drouth in 
April is often disastrous to the oat crop, 
and such a drouth is coming.” It would 
not be well to risk any cash on that predic- 
tion. The earth is full of moisture, the 
streams bank full or running over, rains 
frequent and heavy, and a whole month’s 
sunshine would not cause a droutb. What 








. we fear is a wet season, with all the trouble 


and loss it would occasion farmers. 


Seed - 





THE TARIFF SCHEDULE ON 
CATTLE. 





As reported to the House, the schedule of 
duties on live cattle in the new tariff bill 
is as follows: Cattle valued at not more 
than $20 per head, if one year old or over, 
$6 per head; if less than one year old, $2 per 
head; any cattle valued at more than $20 
per head, 30 per centum ad valorem. We 
have no special objections to these duties 
except that the ad valorem duties on the 
last class will surely result in under-valua- 
tion and sharp practice, and it must there- 
fore be understood that few animals will be 
valued at more than $20 per head, as the 
valuation means their price at point of pur- 
chase, not in the American markets. 

However, the duty rate of $6 per head is 
quite sufficient to enable American cattle- 
growers to control their own markets, 
which has not been the case for the past 
few months, since Secretary Morton ar- 
ranged for Canadian and Mexican cattle to 
come in without being quarantined. 

One thing in connection with the cattle 
business we do not think is just, and is cer- 
tainly detrimental to the cattle-grower. 
That is permitting foreign hides to come in 
duty free. This was so in the McKinley 
bill, the Wilson bill, and is now proposed 
in the new tariff. The only parties really 
benefited by free hides are the shoe manu- 
facturers of the New England States. 
They have had this advantage at the ex- 
pense of the cattle growers. A duty ofa 
cent or a cent and a half per pound on for- 
eign hides would mean that American 
cattle would be worth 60 to 90 cents per 
head more than without this duty, while 
the cost to the consumer would be so slight 
as not to be noticed. With a centanda 
half per pound additional on toreign hides, 
if the whole duty is added to the price of 
shoes, it would be less than five cents per 
pair. We see no good reason why foreign 
hides should not pay for the privileges of 
American markets the same as cattle or 
wool, sugar or hay. Such a duty would 
stimulate cattle production, and eventually 
lower the price of hides through the in- 
crease in the supply, while the money paid 
out would goto American cattle growers 
rather than those of South America and 
other lands. It should be a prime object, 
on the part of legislators, to keep money in 
circulation at home rather than have it go 
abroad. It is the money in actual circula- 
tion—that which passes from hand to hand 
—which really determines the amount in 
circulation, not that which has been issued 
and has gone abroad for commodities or is 
locked up in safety deposit vaults at home. 
This is what protection aims to do: in- 
augurate new enterprises to employ capital 
and keep it in circulation among the 


masses. 
—_——~< ee —_—— 
WHITE LUPINE—ITS CHARACTER- 
ISTICS. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I saw in your issue of Feb. 13th an article 
of value from your Paris correspondent on 
green manuring to enrich poor, sandy land, 
for which they used a plant caJled “white 
lupine.” I would like to have you inform 
me, through the columns of your paper, if 
this plant has ever been tried in this 
climate? If so, if it proved a success or 
not; and if the seed could be obtained in 
this country, and what the price per bushel 
would be? What time of the year would 
be best to sow seed? Would it do well if 
sown on rye the same as we would sow 
clover? ASd. 4. 

RockFrorp, Mich. 


The lupin, or lupine, is a general name 
given to plants belong to the genus lupinus. 
These plants belong to the family of legu- 
minosw, such as our clovers. There are a 
great number of varieties which are indig- 
enous or native to the United States. One 
species, the common wild lupine, is found 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and is 
common on sandy soils, where it is said to 
choke out all other vegetation if allowed to 
spread. It has a blue, and sometimes rose- 
colored flower, an erect stem, somewhat 
hairy. It is a perennial, and throws up 
increasing flowering stems each season,and 
grows readily from seed. The white lupine 
referred to’ by our Paris correspondent is 
known as L. albus, our common lupine as 
L. perennis. This L. albus has been culti- 
vated in southern Europe since ancient 
cimes, its seed being used as food. Itis 
used as a crop for green manuring in 
France and other countries situated near 
the Mediterranean, which seems to be its 
original heme. It will not do well in a cold 
climate, or at least never has. If it did, 
nothing would be better for the blowing 
sands of Lake Michigan and some interior 
counties. And this brings up the question 





of whether the common lupine, which has 
so strong an affinity for sandy soils, main- 
taining itself where no other vegetation is 
to be found, could not be utilized in re- 
claiming such soils in the same manner the 
white lupine is used in France? It is hardy 
as far north as the Straits of Mackinaw. 
It does not flower until the second or third 
year from seed, but when once started 
holds its place with great tenacity. 

We would like to have Prof. Beal, of the 
Agricultural College, who has given so 
much time and study to grasses and forage 
plants, tell what he knows of this variety 
of the lupine family, and what could. be 
reasonably expected of it as an ameliator 
of sandy wastes. It is certainly a very im- 
portant subject to thousands of the citizens 
of Michigan, aud will become more go as 
lands increase in value through the natura! 
development of the State. 
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AMERICAN APPLES IN 





ENGLAND. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

I am able, through the kindness of the 
largest Liverpool handler of American 
apples, to state how matters stand to-day: 


Arrivals this week, 38,086 barrels; arrivals 
last week, 41,427; arrivals to date, 1,447,784; 
against last season, 411,392. Receipts are 
38,086 barrels, which, although a slight de- 
crease, are still large for this period of the 
season, and the reduction in quantity is not 
sufficiently appreciable to cause any im- 
provement in the position. Maine fruit 
continues te be the most attractive, and 
some few — were excellent, both in 
quality and condition; but generally the 
condition of all arrivals has been unsatis- 
factory, causing buyers to be suspicious,and 
making it absolutely necessary to effect 
immediate sales at best possible prices. The 
market opened dull, and ‘in the middle of 
the week, with nearly 28,000 barrels offered, 
the tone was very depressed, and at times 
sales were difficult to make. At yesterday’s 
auction there was a slightly improved de- 
mand, and the market closed fairly steady 
ata decline on the week of about Is. per 
barrel. The varieties commanding mostat- 
tention are Russets and Ben Davis, the 
latter realizing up to 15s., doubtless on ac- 
count of appearance and soundness, as they 
are without any other qualification. Cana- 
dian Russets also touched 15s, per barrel, 
and are excellent fruit, besides being sound 


and showy. 
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FIRST BEET SUGAR FACTORY. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Those interested in starting a beet sugar 
factory in this city met again on Tuesday 
evening of last week, and organized a com- 
pany to be known as the Port Huron Beet 
Sugar Factory Co. John G. O'Neill was 
chosen as President, Fred W. Sherman, 
Secretary, and H. C. Hope, Treasurer; 
Board of Directors, John G. O'Neill, L. B. 
Rice, Wm. Canham, W. L. Jenks, Jas. H. 
White, Henry McMouran, R. S. Patterson 
and J. W. Avery; Executive Committee, J. 
G. O’Neill, L. B. Rice, Fred W. Sherman, 
and J. W..Avery. The work for this som- 
mer will be experimental, and devoted to 
beet growing and in preparation for build- 
ing for next year’s crop. 18s Rs 

Port Huron, March 25, 1897. 


WE have salt “re packed in new brine; 
the rind seems slippery; it is not tainted in 
the least as we can see, but, if anyone has 
any experience with such, we would like a 
reply through the FARMER as to what would 
be best to do with it, as it may not keep in 
warm weather. The brine is perfectly clear 
and sweet. SILAS DAVIS, JR. 

JACKSON Co. 

Try boiling the brine, and pouring it over 
the meat while warm. Have you enough 
saltpeter in it? If any of our readers can 
offer a better suggestion we should be pleas- 


ed to hear from them. 








Tue bill to prevent oleo manufacturers 
coloring it so as to resemble butter has 
passed the Senate, and is now under dis- 
cussion in the House. Representatives 
from the mining and lumbering districts, 
also from some of the large cities are oppos- 
ing the bill. 





WE have received from P. Vissering, 
Alton, Ill, a pamphlet on Artichokes, 
compiling experience of many growers, 
treating of the different kinds, their cul- 
ture and yield, and their uses as a food for 
stock, especially for hogs. Sent on appll- 
cation, 
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THE SALARY OF THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Having read a number of articles in the 
FARMER about raising the Attorney Gener- 
al’s salary, I beg the privilege of expressing 
my views, and I finda great many in this 
section are of the same opinion. Most all 
agree the salary is too low now; but a raise 
from $800 to $3,500 is too much of a jumpin 
these hard times. If they had said $2,000, 
or even $2,500, the people would have been 
more willing to vote it, but to raise it to 
$3,500, with no assurance that the work 
will be done by bim any more than it _is 
now, I think the people will vote No. 

Yours respectfully, 8. E. B. 

CLARKSVILLE, Mich. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have just read Attorney General May- 
nard’s and Ex-Governor Luce’s letters in 
last FARMER. I] ama poor writer, but feel 
that a reply ought to go out before the 
people express their opinions by their votes. 
Mr. Mayeare says the Attorney General 
hires other lawyers, at an expense of many 
thousands of dollars (don’t say how many, 
but apparently more than $3,500). Why 
couldn’t he have had a little common 
sense and hired one good lawyer for $3,000 
a year to do the business? There are 
plenty of them that can be had, and could 
do the work with more dignity than some 
who have held the position. He further 
says he cannot live on $800 a year. Does it 
cost any more to live now than 60 years 
ago? If it wasn’t for the excessive fees 
paid these lawyers by railroads and other 
corporations, officials would not think of 
asking higher salaries. It is plain many 
of our legislators do not represent their 
constituents when they approve of these 
acts. If the salary was to be raised to only 


$2.000 | would support it. 
LAPEER Co. LEWIS PECK. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have read what Attorney General May- 
nard said in his letter to the FARMER, and 
agree with him that the salary is too low. 
But IT have always believed thatit is wrong 
to raise the salary of an official during his 
term of office. It does not look well to see 
an official lobbying with the legislators, or 
spending his time working up sentiment 
among the people so as to secure greater 
remuneration for his services than was 
promised him whenelected. Anelection to, 
and an acceptance of, an office, is a con- 
tract on the part of the individual that he 
will perform its duties ata specified salary. 
Why should the State allow him to break 
his contract? .. No private individual or 
corporation would. If he don’t want to 


‘perform the duties of the office, let him 


resign. From his statements it would be 
as cheap for the State to do without an 
Attorney General as with one, as it seems 
other lawyers have done all the business, 
and been paid liberally for it. 

CoLpWaATER, MICH. W. Jd. B. 
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THE SALARIES OF COUNTY 
OFFICIALS. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I came across an item in a recent issue of 
the FARMER that interested me as much as 
anything that I have seen this winter, and 
that was in regard to Representative Kim- 
mis’s bill providing that county officials 


shall hereafter receive salaries only. I 
had myself contributed an article to one of 
our county papers on the same subject. 
showing the injustice and absurdity of 
paying from $2,500 to $4,000 for the work in 
one county office, as we have in our county, 
while the county clerk, with more work 
and far greater responsibility. gets $800, 
which he is very willing to accept, and is 
such a very efficient official that he has 
been re-elected for the fifth or sixth term. 
There should not be this difference. I hope 
to see the Kimmis bill pass. H. H. @. 
Ganags, Mich. 





DID IT PAY HIM? 





Norwalk, O., March 22. 

My advertisement for iron posts in the 
Ohio Farmer and MICHIGAN FARMER has 
brought me all the business I can attend to 
this spring, and I desire tochange the ad. 
for balance of time and to have it continue 
two weeks longer than arranged for, in both 
papers. I have received more business from 
either one of your pavers than came from 
all the other papers I have used together. 


Thanks for your kind attention. 
CHAS. PAUL. 


UTILIZING FORFEITED 
LANDS. 





TAX 


(Continued. ) 

Did you read that article on these lands 
and the schemes of the tax evaders, in the 
FARMER, written by State Tax Statistician 
DeLand? Readit again and watch your 
member of the legislature. 


In the report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for 1893, p. 318, are some estimates of 
the a on of lumber in the United 
States. with conclusions drawn from the 





census of 1890. The yearly consumption for 
all purposes is estimated at 24 billion cubic 
feet—400 cubic feet per capita, annually. 
Allowing the average increase of forest 
growth at 10 cubic feet of millable timber 
per acre each year, this requires the annu- 
al growth — by the trees on 400 mil- 
lion acres of forest land for mill products 
alone, and at least three times that area 
for all purposes. But lumber consumption 
grows with the growth of population. If it 
required the annual increment of 400 mil- 
lion acres in 1890 with a population of 63 
millions, it will require an extensive system 
of tree planting and culture to supply the 
demands of the near future; for the con- 
clusion arrived at by the forestry division is 
that we are cutting into ourreserve capita) 
to the extent of 50 per cent of our consump- 
tion. This is approximately equal to de- 
nuding 6,000,000 acres of forest annn- 
ally, or an area equal in size to Michigan 
in six years, in excess of all forest growth. 
The area of the United States is placed at 
:900,800,000 acres, of which about one- 
fourth is probably forest lands. If 500 
million acres are forest lands and we cut 
5,000,000 in excess of forest growth annual- 
ly, itis in evidence that timber lands and 
page will be at a premium inthe year A. 


The consumption of all timber products 
in the census year 1890 was valued by the 
census bureau at 1,026 million dollars. 
What will it be at the end of the next cen- 
tury, with a population ee 300 
millions? It behooves the statesmen of 
to-day to make wise provisions for the 
future. By so doing, the timber revenues 
of this State may be made to meet all State 
expenditures at that date. The rotation of 
oak forest being estimated at 80 to 150 
years, and of pine at 125 to 200 years, it is 
plain that measuresshould at once be taken 
to formulate a scientific working plan for 
future action. Of course the minor hard 
woods and soft timbers come to maturity 
earlier, and these, with the trees removed 
in the necessary thinning of forest culture, 
make revenues available in 10 to 25 years. 
But if 100 years seems long, remember that 
Nature planted for you 200 years ago, and 
Frederick the Great thought it important 
in his busy life 150 yearsago. Goslar, a 
German city of 13,300 inhabitants, derives 
from a spruce forest, the property of that 
municipality, $25,000 annually to apply on 
its burden of taxation. 

The Prussian government alone harvests 
300,000.000 cubic feet annually, and pays for 
labor in its lumbering operations $1,950,000 
a year. 

Our State executive might well add to his 
fame as a potato philanthropist by inaug- 
urating a movement for State forests for 
future needs, and the present legislature 
would lift itself far above the mediocre 
politics of its predecessors into the purer 
realm of statesmanship by dropping petty 
politics and co-operating in this wise and 
salutary plan. 

‘The Grange and Farmers’ Clubs could do 
a grand work by pushing it to a finish. 

To their wise judgment it is entrusted. 

E, HOLLENBECK. 


(To be continued.) 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


Gov. Pingree has designated Friday, 
April 30, as Arbor Day. 


Edmore now has a State bank with a paid 
up capital stock of $15,000. 


Since the establishment of a cement 
factory at Bronson has become an assured 
fact, efforts are being made to get a stave 
factory located there to make staves for 
barrels required by the cement works. 


Four carloads of Illinois horses were re- 
cently sold at auctionin Pontiac. The 
were all draft animals and said to be goo 
ones. The sale was well attended, and the 
prices ranged from $75 to $115, most of them 
bringing $75 to $85. 


Those farmers who held their potatoes 
for a higher price are feeling sick, as they 
are but ten cents per bushel and every in- 
dication of going still lower. About 8,000 
bushels sold this week at that price from 
eellars in Orion where they were stored.— 
Pontiac Gazette. 


The mayor of Alpena announces that he 
will take the most of the stock in a com- 
any organized to put up a beet sugar 
actory if the farmers of the section will 
first demonstrate their ability to furnish 
beets of the required quality and in 
sufficient quantities to make the invest- 
ment a paying one. 


Wheat in this locality has wintered fair- 
ly well, so our farmer friends report, and 
they are looking forward hopefully to a 
good harvest. They are beginning their 
spring work with thesame pluck andenergy 
which has ever characterized the country 
people.—Three Rivers Tribune. 


The governor has signed the sugar beet 
bill and it will become a law 90 days after 
the adjournment of the legislature. Under 
the law the state will pay one cent per 
pound for sugar manufactured from beets 
grown inthe state of Michigan. Growers 
of beets must be paid at least $4 a ton. 


The legislative committee recently ap- 
pointed to ascertain the number of persons 
in the employ of the State who receive more 
than $800 per annum, has made its report. 
It shows that, not including heads of de- 
partments, there are 365 such personsin the 
employ of the State. The 365 receive as a 
whole $564,204.51 per year, or an average 
salary of $1,544.56, or over $5.14 per day. 


Receiver Stone, of the defunct Central 
Michigan Savings Bank of Lansing, an- 


nounces that he has collected $588,000 upon 
the assets of the bank, and that there now 
remain about $400,000 of uncollected assets 
upon which he will not be able to realize 
more than $100,000. He has already paid 
depositors 55 per cent of their claims, and 
he thinks that he will be able to swell this 
amount to 70 per cent. Hedeclares that he 
will fall short of paying the depositors in 
full by about $250,000. 


A court decision of more or less interest 
to farmers was rendered at Port Huron last 
week. The law governing the construc- 
tion of drains provides that where the 
proceedings to secure a drain fall through, 
those who signed the petition for such 
drain become liable for all costs and ex- 
penses incurred. Several years ago Henry 
P. Jenny and Martin Conley circulated a 
petition and secured the signatures of a 
number of farmers asking for a drainin 


‘the townships of Mussey, Lynn and Brock- 


way, St. Clair county. After the drain had 
been surveyed and the work declared a 
public necessity, Abraham Phillips, of 
Brockway, secured an order from the court 
restraining the drain commissioner from 
proceeding with the work. It wasthen dis- 
continued; the expenses incurred amount- 
ed to $2.800. The drain commissioner com- 
menced suit against the petitioners for the 
recovery of this amount. Judge Eldridge 
decided in favor of the farmers, holding 
that the commissioners should not have 
discontinued proceedings in the matter up- 
on the issuance of the restraining order. 





General. 


An English syndicate has purchased the 
entire Jackson county (Ohio) coal fields for 
the consideration of $4,000,000. 


A trainload of western broom corn was 
sent to Onondaga, N. Y., last week. It at- 
tracted considerable attention on account 
of its fine appearance and is said to be the 
largest single shipment of broom corn ever 
made from any point in the world. 


The charter for the Greater New York 

assed the New York legislature last week. 

he vote in the House was 117 to 28 and in 
the Senate 39 to 8. It now only requires 
the signatures of Gov. Black and the may- 
ors of the three cities affected—New York, 
Brooklyn and Long Island City. It is al- 
most certain that all will sign it. 


The President has appointed Henry Clay 
Evans, of Tennessee, to be commissioner of 
Ugg eee Joseph L. Bristow, of Kansas, to 

e fourth assistant postmaster general; 
Thos. Ryan, of Kansas, to be first assistant 
secretary of the interior, and Frank W. 
Palmer, of Illinois to be public printer. 
The Senate has confirmed all of the ap- 
pointments. 


A boat containing 16 of the crew of the 
ill-fated steamer Ville de St Nazaire was 
picked up by a British steamship and car- 
ried to England. The rescued men state 
that their boat originally contained 29 per- 
sons, but 13 of them succumbed before the 
boat was picked up. Thus far nothing 
bas been heard of the other two boats 
which put off from the foundered steamer 
at the same time as the two which have 
been — up. The survivors state that 
one of the missing boats contained 17 per- 
sons and the other six. 


The floods in the Mississippi valley, 
which a week ago were believed to have 
done their worst, are again causing inde- 
scribable suffering and terrible destruction 
of property and human life. For nearly 
two weeks men have heen guarding the 
levees to prevent breaks, but the heavy 
rainfall of the ay few days accompanied 
by high winds has rendered the waters un- 
controllable. There are now four terrible 
paps in the levees below Memphis. 

he loss of human life so far has been 
small but the loss of live stock, farm crops 
and buildings is said to beenormous. In 
some sections the damage is increased by 
violent wind storms. The little town of 
Chandler, Okla., was almost completely de- 
stroyed by a cyclone last Monday night. 
Twenty-six persons were crushed or burned 
to death and about 170 injured. The town 
had a population of 1,500 and the survivors 
are completely homeless. 

G, A. R. State Encampment at Greenville, 
Mich., April 7th to 9th. 

For the above the Grand Trunk Railway 
System has made a rate of One Fare for the 
Round ace from all its stations in the 
State. Tickets will be sold on April 6th 
and 7th and will be valid to return up to 
and including April 10th. For tickets and 
information call at City Office, 84 Wood- 
ward Ave. 


MONEY MAKING DAIRIES, 


Down in Australia 
the dairy farmers make 
money in selling butter 
at 12 cents a pound. 
Here in America the 
dairy farmers who use 
the 


LITTLE GIANT 
SEPARATOR 


can get a cent or two 
above market price. 
Those Australians make their profit by 
using the same machine. You can draw 
your own conclusions from these facts. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 

















West Chester, Pa.;fElgin, I11.; Rutland, Vt, 


WuHeEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
ARMER. 





(Notice this to-day. This ad, may not appear again.) 


$100 | GIVEN 
GOLD | AWAY 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in RELIABILITY? You can make twenty 
or more words, we feel sure, and {f you do you will re- 
ceive a good reward. D» not use any letter more times 
than it appears inthe word. Use no language except 
English. Words spelled alike, but with different 
meaning, can be used but once. Use any dictionary. 
Pronouns, vouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, 
adjectives, proper nouns allowed. Anything thatisa 
legitimate word will be allowed.§ Work it§ ut in this 
manner: Rat, let, lye, lie, Hab'e, bit. bite, bet, bat, etc. 
Use theee words in your l'st. The publishers of Wom- 
AN’S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 
$20.00 in gold to the person able to make the largest list 
of words from the letters in the word RELIABILITY; 
$10.00 for the second; $5.00 for the third; $5.00 for the 
fourth; and $2 each for the thirty next largest lists. 
The above rewards are given free and w'thout consid- 
eration for the purpose of attracting attention to our 
hands’me woman’s magazine, thirty-six pages, 144 
long columns, finely illustrated, and all original mat- 
ter, long and short stertes by the best authors; price, 
$1.00 per year. To enter the contest, it is necessary for 
you to send 25 cents in stamps or silver for a three 
months’ trial subscription with your list of words, and 
every person sending the 25 cents and a list of twenty 
words or more {3 guaranteed an extra present, by re- 
turn mail (in addition to the magazine), of a 188-page 
book, “Treasure Island,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
a fascinating story of love and thrilling adventure. 
Satisfaction guaranteed im every case or money re- 
funded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later 
than May 15. The names and addresses of successful 
contestants will be printed in June issue, published in 
May. Our publication has been established ten yerrs. 
We refer you to any mercantile agency for our stand- 
ine. Make yourl'st now. Address WOMAN'S WORLD 
PUB. CO., 225-6-7 Temple Court Building, N. Y. City. 


BUY NOW! 


On and after April 5 I offer my entire remaining stock of 


SEED POTATOES 


at the following 


Exceedingly Low Prices, 





f. o. b. at Hudson_ Ohio: Per bbl. 
Thoroughbred and Burr’s No. 1......... 82 00 
Carman No 3 and Sir William....... ... 1.25 
Freeman, seneca Beauty and Craig..... -90 


No order taken for less than a barrel at these prices. 
The barrels average about 180 Ibs, net, of potatoes. 
The Thoroughbreds and Burr’s No. 1 I consider the 
two best and most productive early potatoes now on 
the market.and the Carman No. 8 and Sir William 
the best medium-late ones. My seed of the Thorough- 
breds was all bought of the originator, Wm. H. Maule, 
last spring at $25 per bbl., and now I offer all I have 
left, grown from that reed, at #2 per bbl. Isn’t that 
@cut? I guarantee al! my seed to be pure, true to 
name and of good quality. The remainder includes 
both “‘firsts’’ and ‘“‘seconds” (“‘planting size’’) about 
half and half mixed. I offer these exceedingly low 
rates to clean out the entire remainder of my large 
stock before April 25. in time for main crop planting. 
ORDER NOW. _Send cash with order. 

W. I. CHAMBERLAIN Hudson, O. 
Associate Editor On10 FARMER, 


The de Clercq Double Action Spraying Pump. 


Brass barrels and valves Send for circulars. 
J. ROBY, 522 Hammond Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


A Delicious Health Drink 


P to replace TBA 
ARAMEL #225" 
which are al- 
ways hurtful, 
. Send 2 two-cent 
stamps for sample. 
y BATTLE GREEK SANITA- 
RIUM HEALTH FOOD CO., 


BatTTLe CREEK. Mich. 
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THRESHER When you buy a 
Thresher be sure to get the one that will thrash 
cleanest, fastest;simplest, best built;will last the 
lor t, and needs least repairs, The new Rum- * 
ely Separator, with Uncle Tom’s Wind Stacker 
an lew Rumely Engine, satisfies all users a 

has all of these points and more that are ex- 
plained in new Catalogue.—Sent for the asking, © 
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fall to pieces, rust out, 

ill hold 
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last throug jn of ¢ 
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Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Water supplied automatically for resi- 
dences,stock farms,creameries,irrigation, 
Water elevated 30 feet 
a8 for each foot of fall with 
a fall of 2 or more feet. 

Pure water delivered, 
using impure as power. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 











Success Barley. 


Smooto head, tight hull, No.1 for brewing. finest 
and » Ost profitable variety. Don’t fail to get some, 
Neig] b»:8 will want it next year. Price, $1.50 per 
100 ibe. Bags free Write to-day for deseriptive 
circu’ar ofit Seed potatoes and eggs for hatch- 





ing. DAVID W. CRAIG, No. Branch, Mich, 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interestin household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








A MYSTERIOUS FACT. 





Was:it ever known to fail? 

*Tis a fact to make one pale 

And at misfortune’s fate bewail, 
Oh, beware! 

When one tries to walk at night, 

Just before he finds a light 

That he strikes with all his might 
*Gainst a chair. 


He will take ten steps or more, 
*Way around by another door, 
Just to find that chair, or four, 
If it’s Dad. 

Out again the light is put, 
And once more the fateful foot 
Finds the chair by another route, 

; Ah, ’tis sad. 

MARY RICHARDS. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





IN THE BEGINNING. 


At the beginning of the busy season, 
when we get the housecleaning fever and 
feel so ambitious,it is well to remember that 
ambition is not all that is needed to carry 
on the summer's campaign. There are many 
weary days ahead of us, days when it will 
seem as if the work would never be done 
and the various tasks will apparently pile 
up mountain high Wefore the tired eyes. 
There will be nights when sleep will refuse 
to come, the eyelids will persistently un- 
close, every nerve remain at high pressure. 

There will be men to be fed, though the 
woman who is to prepare their food feels 
much more like going to bed than remain- 
ing ia the hot kitchen. There will bechurn- 
ings todo which it will seem would have 
tried the patience of Job. The butter will 
not come, but the noon hour will, when all 
else must be dropped and the mid-day mea! 
prepared. 

We hear theorists telling that we must 
make housework easier, that we must study 
our work and strive to make the head save 
the feet. Thisis very true, yet we are all 
perfectly aware of the fact that there is 
just so much which must be done and there 
isno way of avoiding it. Try as we will, 
there is plenty of work which cannot beleft 
undone. . 

We may let the ironing go,if we please, at 
least a portion of it; we may simplify the 
cooking as much as possible, (where there 
are hired men this is sure to give dissatis- 
faction, and often to my knowledge has re- 
sulted in very uncomplimentary remarks 
being made relative to the bill of fare); we 
may save work in other ways, yet what of 
the immense washings? These must be 
done and well done, too. What about the 
cleaning and scrubbing which must bedone? 
We are all aware that we must wage a con- 
stant warfare with dirt or else have untidy 
homes. What about the care of the milk 
and butter, the chickens, turkeys and ducks? 
What, too, of the garden, which on many 
farms seems to require the attention of 
women folk? 

* * 
* 

The washings may be rendered easier by 
using plenty of good laundry soap, supple- 
mented by a washing fluid, or a machine, 
several good ones being on the market. 

If clothes are folded right from the line 
they iron much easier. Wringing the linen 
things, such as napkins, towels and table- 
cloths by hand instead of putting them 
through the wringer does not leave those 
wrinkles which are so hard to iron out, but 
is much more wearing on thecloth. Each 
woman must be her own judge as to the 
number of pieces (if any) she will allow to 
go unironed. Circumstances ought to de- 
cide this. Certain it is that many women 
stand hours at the ironing table when they 
are totally unfit to do so, because they 
think it will be called “‘shiftless” to let the 
garments go with a simple folding. Where 
one does all her own work on a large farm 
she certainly is justified in any expedient 
which will reduce her labor to a’ minimum. 

As to the care of milk, we think Mrs. A. 
Do’s solution of the problem a good one. 
Nothing makes a larger item in the work 
about a farm house than the butter-mak- 
ing. Totake the milk to the cheese fac- 
tory or to the creamery is by all means 
advisable. It removes much labor from 
the house, and when the grocery store is 
the only market it certainly will not pay 





any woman to make her butter if she has 
an opportunity of sending it to the factory. 

I do not think a woman ought to be 
obliged to attend to the vegetable garden. 
Some do this from choice, others from 
necessity. There ought to be ample pro- 
vision made for this so that it would not 
be needful for any woman to make a prac- 
tice of keeping the garden in order. 

As tothe poultry, that usually falls to 
her lot, and she enjoys it too. There is 
something about “setting” hens and caring 
for baby chicks that appeals to average 
feminine humanity. Children make excel- 
lent helpers in the poultry yard, and a boy 
or girl even six or eight years old will make 
a very useful factotum. They like to help, 
too, and will feed and water the chicks un- 
der mother’s direction in a very satisfactory 
manner. 


* * 
7 


AsI said at the beginning of our chat, 
let us remember that ambition is not all 
that is needed to get through the summer 
with. That may spur us onward, but we 
need strength, and health back of it. To 
save ourselves whenever and wherever we 
can do so is a duty which we owe to our- 
selves, 

Particularly is this true regarding the 
mothers of youngchildren. Nothing is so 
pitiful as to see a brood of motherless little 
ones. One ought to guard the health care- 
fully when there is such a contingency to 
be considered. My heart goes out to the 
young mother who does her housework, 
including that made by extra men in the 
family, and cares for a number of little 
ones besides. She has need of much more 
strength than she usually possesses. 

The first ten years of married life are 
particularly trying. I would not disparage 
the holy office of motherhood, yet I feel 
that it is a great strain upon the health to 
bear and rear children when every day 
brings such a multitude of duties as falls 
to the lot of the farmer’s wife under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Dear young mothers, have patience. 
Keep yourselves as sweet and lovable as 
youcan. The years will quickly pass and 
the little ones be grown up. Neglect all 
else, if need be, but these. I know how 
trying they sometimes are, but oh, be pa- 
tient with them. 


“WOMEN IN POLITICS.” 


In looking over my file of MIcHIGAN 
Farmers I notice in the Household depart- 
ment of Jan. 30, a communication from 
Lucy Swift, on ‘‘Women in Politics,” that 
for some reason escaped my attention at the 


time. 

I am not going to criticise the ideas ad- 
vanced, for I read between the lines the 
indications of a bright, sparkling,conscien- 
tious womanhood, but when women of the 
type of Martha Hughes Cannon are put 
forward as a representative of her sex, 
surely it is time to shift the kaleidoscope 
and take another look. 

I am one of those who married my poli- 
tics, I conclude, for it was an unheard-of 
thing in my young days for a woman to 
take an interest in politics until “‘logroll- 
ing’ began in earnest, and the campaign 
orators began “swinging around the cir- 
cle,” enlightening (?) voters on the duties 
and obligations they were under to their 
country to vote for this or that candidate. 

IT am glad all this is changed and we now 
have facilities for enlightening ourselves, 
in the most extensive sense of the word. 
Rev. Josiah Strong says, in ““Highways of 
Literature’, ‘Men have a natural ten- 
dency to imitate each other in their opin- 
fons as well as in other peculiarities. Hence 
we hear one opinion echoed frem one hol- 
low skull to another, around the whole cir- 
cle of a political party.” This, I think, 
was more apparent during the last cam- 
paign than ever before. A few “catchy”’ 
phrases will go farther than argument with 
the masses. 

Early in the campaign, a voter was heard 
to say, “There is not a McKinley man in 
our town.”’ About ten days later the same 
man reported that “Judge , of Detroit 
has been out and removed the scales from 
their eyes and now there are not Brvan 
men enough left to tell the story.’’ This 
may be all right and perfectly legitimate, 
but is it to the credit of voters to be thus 
easily swayed? Rather, should not one 











have reason for the faith that is in him; in 
other words, ‘‘Be sure they are ahead and 
then go right.’’ bie | I believe when 
women have the right of suffrage they will 
not be blown about like lost spirits, but will 
decide conscientiously and ever adhere to 
those principles which will bring the great- 
est good to the greatest number. Not that 
I think all, if allowed to vote, would be 
above criticism or prejudice, but the lead- 
ing thought will be the amelioration of the 
condition of humanity. 

A few years ago when our State gave the 
right of franchise to women at municipal 
elections, and before our Supreme Court 
decided it was unconstitutional, Mrs. Mary 
T. Lathrop, than whom no whiter soul 
ever inhabited clay, said, in an address to 
women on the subject, “‘Let me entreat 
you my sisters to do your duty and not feel 
squeamish about it, for the responsibility 
is laid upon you and you must give an ac- 
count of your stewardship. Do not say ‘Oh, 
I am not interested,I don’t want to vote, I 
am notin it.’ Let me tell you, you are al- 
ready in it, and you can not help your- 
selves.” What a narrow escape we had, 
thanks (?) to the Supreme Court. Let us 
study these questions for ourselves and be 
ready to face them when they come to us, 
as come they will, sooner or later. 

Zach. Chandler used to tell a story of a 
Democratic goose, which began setting on 
a full nest of eggs, but one after another 
had been removed until all were gone and 
still she kept to the nest. In like manner 
the Democrats stuck to the party when the 
real principles had vanished, and yet they 
were ‘Sound on the goose.” This seems to 
me about the position of the Republican 
party to-day. They have atleast killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg. 

E. MARIE. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM MRS. 
GRACE. 


DEAR MOTHERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD:—1l 
have read with much interest the many 
hints in the Household for preparing 


dainties for the children’s dinners, but is 
there not another side to this question? 
When my eldest child first began attending 
school it was a pleasure to me to prepare 
as dainty a lunch as possible—little cakes, 
diminutive pies and tarts were my delight, 
and she reveled in them to her heart’s con- 
tent. But after several weeks her breath 
became very offensive, blotches broke out 
on her usually smooth skin; she was tired 
and spiritless nearly all the time. At first 
I could not think of any reason for this; 
then it gradually dawned upon my mind 
that she did not take anything at meal 
time that was really nourishing except the 
milk she drank, and that she had brought 
her bread and butter home from schoo! for 
some time. Then I thought bow foolish I 
had been to give her so many sweets. 
Since thenshe has had something to eat 
with her bread and butter—jelly, sauce, 
cheese or some kind of meat, and but little 
cake and pie. A child cannot study easily 
or properly when the stomach is overload- 
ed with indigestible food. Better for them 
to eat less and have it nutritious and easily 
digested than to eat so much that is good 
for nothing but to fill up. 

There is another matter also that moth- 
ers are very careless about, and that is 
handkerchiefs. Let several school chil- 
dren come into your house and notice that 
first one will snuff and then another, and 
another, and then all of them together. 
How annoying it is, not to say disgusting, 
but did you ever stop to think how un- 
healthy itis also? Drawing the foul mat- 
ter back into the head, down the throat 
and thence to the stomach,causing catarrh 
and possibly consumption. Notice your 
own little ones and see if they have not 
formed the habit, and itis a hard one to 
break when thoroughly formed. But a 
little persistence and plenty of clean hand- 
kerchiefs will doit. One little girl, upon 
being asked why she did not blow her nose, 
said she had no handkerchief; another 
one said her handkerchief was so soiled she 
could not bear to use it, and as she held it 
up to view with the tips of her fingers, it 
was evidently fit to be handled only with a 
pair of tongs. Some mothers say the chil- 
dren loseso many wef cannot afford to let 
them carry any, but they might far better 
let them go without hair ribbons. About 
one year agol bought a dozen handker- 
chiefs for tifteen cents and have some of 
them yet. They can be bought at nearly 
any notion stcre at two or three cents 
apiece, and will last a long time, or they 
can be made out of cheese cloth. Cut them 
not too small and hem with a narrow hem 
on the machine. These are nice and soft, 
will last a long time and can be ironed by 
their little owners. 

Boys as well as girls should be taught to 
do little things to help mamma. A _ boy 
who can sew on his own battons, put a 
patch on his ‘mittens, clear off the table 
and wash up the dishes is the one who will 
grow up and make some good woman glad 
that she married him. MRS. GRACE. 
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TheModen STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 










EXPERIENCE WITH A DAIRY 
THERMOMETER. 





I will have to tell you my first experience 
with a dairy thermometer. 

My husband came ir one day asI was 
churning. It was nearly supper time and 
he offered to churn while I got the supper. 
To tell the truth,I felt a little fearful about 
that churning. It had been colder than 
usual the night before, and the cream had 
frozen a little. I had warmed it up,but did 
not feel sure of the temperature yet. He 
churned, and the day before Christmas, on 
his return from town he held out to mea 


long, slender pasteboard box, saying, 
‘*Here,I have get you a Christmas present.’’ 
He seemed to be quite pleased about some- 
thing, as a broad smile lighted up his 
countenance. Asit did not look like any 
other pasteboard box I had ever seen, [ 
hesitated a little about taking it, but I ven- 
tured to do so at last. It proved to bea 
dairy thermometer. 

Well, a few days after this I had to 
churn, and oe to use the new ther- 
mometer. I held it in the cream awhile, 
then took it out, carefully wiped it off and 
looked at it; my eyes opened wide in aston- 
ishment when I saw the line of mercury 

oing up, up—it stood at 80 in no time. 

vidently there was something wrong! I 
soon discovered that I was not only holding 
it over the hot stove, but held the bulb 
between my thumb and finger. Another 
test revealed the fact that the cream was 
at 62 degrees, which is just right for 
churning. It was then 11 o’clock, and I 
had nine men (stalk threshers) to get din- 
ner for, so I was obliged to set it away un- 
til some time in the afternoon, when it 
came very nicely and quickly, too, for 
which I was thankful, as I was tired and 
had the men to get supper for. 

I do not dislike to make butter in winter, 
but during the hot summer months I had 
much rather someone else would make it. 
I shall put our cream in the creamery this 
summer just as I have for the past ten 
years. Some people are afraid to patrunize 
a creamery for fear it will not deal 
squarely with them. 1 have never had 
reason to complain, and many times I have 
thought it gave memore butter than I 
could have made from the same amount of 
cream. I like the creamery, and shall 
patronize it as long as we live within six 
miles ofone. I have come to believe it the 
farmer wife’s friend. It lightens her 
work wonderfully, and in this part of the 
country nearly all farmers dispose of their 
cream in this way. 

Another reason why I like the creamery 
is that they generally pay two cents more 
a pound for butter than the stores. They 
pay the first of every month and pay cash. 

MRS. A. DO. 
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TWO WOMEN. 





Do you know her? She lives in your 
neighborhood—the dirty woman. She 
comes to visit you; her gingham gown and 
white, lace-trimmed apron are refreshingly 
clean, but her teeth are yellow and dirty, 
her fingernails are dirty, there is a suspi- 
cion of semething behind herears. She 


helps you wash the dishes, gives the tea 
and coffee pots adabof the dishcloth and 
sets them away withoutemptying or wash- 
ing them; then dries her hands on the dish 
towel and sits down complacently to rock 
herself and gossip; and the talk that comes 
from her lips is not like her gingham gown 
and white, lace-trimmed apron. 

Do you know her? She lives in my 
neighborhood—the clean woman. Al- 
though she uses no dentifrice but the tine 
ashes from the back of the kitchen range, 
her teeth are well cared for, and you never 
see bread dough nor dirt around her finger- 
nails; her ears as well as her whole person 
tell of perfect cleanliness. Oh, yes, her 
apron and work dress get dirty; that is a 
consequence of work, but you will often 
find her tea and coffee pots out on top of 
the woodpile, shining, bright, clean and 
dry, her dish towels sweet and clean; her 
brushes for hands and teeth beside a cake 
of soap tell another clean story; the sweet, 
fresh air throughout her house makes it a 
= to just sitdown and breathe and 
isten to her kindly talk of neighbors and 
their work, or what she has seen and read. 

AGRICOLA. 





AN anonymous contribution discussing 
the causes which lead to unkappiness in the 


home has been received by the Household 

editor. If the author will write again, giv- 

ing pame and address (not necessarily for 

publication), consideration will be given it. 

bee do not print anonymous communica- 
ons. 





INFORMATION WANTED.—A_ subscriber 
asks how to prevent butter bowls from 


cracking. This is a perplexing problem. 
Try soaking 24 hours or longer in strong 
brine (not hot) before scalding for the first 
time. It is the boiling water poured over 
the dry wood which causes the checking. 
Fill the fibre with warm water thoroughly 
before using that which is hot.—Ep. 





Ws shall begin in our next issue a series 
of articles on ‘Home Sanitation,” by our 
well-known contributor “Nina Belle,” which 
will be of great interest to our readers, we 
are sure. This subject is an important 
one, and well treated by our correspondent. 
We take pleasure in presenting them to our 
Household circle, 
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SHORT STOPS. 


Mrs. A. Do writes:—There is something 
pleasant about winter after all, and I have 
enjoyed the one which is just past very 
much. The cosy fireside where the whole 
family are gathered with books and papers 
is one pleasure which departs with the 


lengthened evenings. 

I have read several good books this 
winter; among them are, ‘‘Boys of '%6,” 
“History of the Civil War.” “Life of 
George Washington,” and “Winning his 
Way.” This last is the best story I have 
read in a long time. I wish every boy 
could read it. It might lead some of them 
to purer, nobler lives. It would interest 
any boy amsure. Our oldest boy read it 
through twice. 

With the first of April our work on the 
farm begins in earnest. What additional 
work it brings to the farmer’s wife most of 
us know from experience. I do get so tired 
ofitall. What with the extra men to wait 
upon and cook for there seems no end to 
the work. Threshers are especially trying. 
for there are so many different varieties of 
them. Where one has it all to do and little 
children to take care of also, there is not 
much rest. I certainly prefer winter. 


Mrs. A. B. C., writes:—We had some 
imitation sausage for breakfast one morn- 
ing last week which elicited an inquiry as 
to how they were made, by a guest who 
said she liked them much better than the 
regulation pork sausage which are usually 
quite greasy. I rather hesitated about 
telling that the dish contained “‘left overs,”’ 
but that was the case. I chopped very 
finely the remains o fa beef stew, separating 
all traces of gristle, added some cold mash- 
ed potato, a few bread crumbs and an egg 
to hold the mass together. After season- 
ing with salt, pepper, and a lump of butter 
it was made into round, flat cakes, floured 
and fried a nice brown. A trifle of powder- 
ed sage is sometimes added. 


+ * 
* 


ALLIE writes:—I went with a neighbor 
to see a new baby ard its mother the other 
day. As we were admitted to the room 
where mother and babe were, the girl, who 
was Officiating as general help and nurse 
combined, took the babe from its cradle and 
handed it, sleeping, to my companion. She 
immediately began to kiss and hug it, and 
to talk to it in non-understandable En- 
glish. Thechild awoke, of course, and at 
once set up a wail of distress which was 
not quieted for some time. The mother 
dared not expostulate for fear of wounding 
a friend’s feelings. For my own part I felt 
more than ever convinced that it is unwise 
to caress young, defenseless children. 
How often do we see men and women kiss- 
ing tiny babfes when we know such 
caresses are anything but pleasant to the 
child. Men with breath foul with tobacco 
and faces bristling with stubby beards 
evince their affection by rubbing the 
tender cheeks and bestowing kisses upon 
the unresisting (yet babies do resist such 
treatment, too) lips. Don’t ever do it. 
Respect their defenselessness and let your 
demonstrations of affection take some 
other form. 


SIMPLE REMEDIES IN CASE OF 
EMERGENCIES. 








If mothers, and especially the young in- 
experienced ones, would begin at first tocol- 
lect the well tried receipts of friends,such as 
they know are healing, and safe,they would 
save many a doctor’s bill, besidessaving the 
sufferer many a pang. It is the tedious 
time of waiting for the doctor to come that 
makes the patients worse. They get rest- 
less and nervous, and bring on fever,where- 
as if you can soothe or relieve them tempo- 
rarily it is of vast help. 

My father was a physician, and advised 
the use of a simple gargle. Salt water and 
borax—a strong solution of it—will relieve 
the worst case of nicerated throat, tonsili- 
tis and bronchial tronbles, colds in the 
head, and all such. He used the powder- 
ed borax by snuffing it up the nostrils 
at night before retiring, for catarrhal 
affection, and also put a piece the size of a 
pea upon an ulcer, and applied this until it 
disappeared. which it did very speedily. 

If one would read, and keen a little note 
book, and jot down the different simple 
remedies that mothers have used, anid have 
found efficacions, it would be a great help. 
It is the duty of fathers or mothers to for- 
tify themselves for sudden illness in the 
night; or for accidents,snch as burns,or cuts 
and bruises, among children. Dear ones, 
they are always getting hurt. it seems, and 
if their mothers don’t know how to relieve 
them, it isa longtime for them to wait 
until the doctor gets to them. If you 
live in a town or city, vou can send to the 
drugstore, but one must keep their own med- 
icine chest in the country. I have remain- 
ed all night several timesin my lifein the 
conntry. have been taken ill with earache, 
and such suffering, and nothing in the house 
to take or to relieve one. I learned a lesson 
from this. It was to take mv remedies with 
me—such as witch hazel, borax, mustard, 
camphor, vaseline. If you are going away 
only to stay a short time, (all night even) 
you had best prepare for toothache,earache 
or some trouble,for it’s the unexpected that 
always comes to you, and you can frequent- 
ly help others with your little stock of med- 
icines. I have been so gratiful to almost 
Strangers, sometimes in visiting friends 
(would meet them as cuests), but they would 
hear that I was suffering, and would in- 
Stantly come with several remedies and 





know just how to apply them, and how to 
relieve me. Such people are the minister- 
ing angels in a time of need. We should all 
cultivate the thought of being useful, and 
of contributing toour neighbors’ and friends’ 
relief. Every young mother should begin 
with her first housekeeping, to setup a 
medicine chest and read up, snd inform 
herself how and when to apply the rem- 
edies. A mother’s heart is always in the 


: ly needs practice. 
right place; she only Bo Bee e. ENE. 





FLOWEB ‘TALK.—No. 1. 





ANNUALS. 

A little labor, a little space, and a small 
outlay in money for seeds, is all that is re- 
quired for the beginning of a flower garden 
which may brighten a home throughout a 
summer, and for several seasons in succes- 


sion. 

Let what little you have be well chosen, 
well arranged, and well cared for. If you 
are just ——s to experiment in flower 
growing, you will need but few varieties 
and will want those to be showy, hardy, 
and having a long season of bloom. Some 
of the most desirable of the annuals are 
not to be found in the seed boxes at the 
stores but must be ordered of some one of 
the seedsmen. In case you are to make 
out an order, by all means club with one or 
two other individuals. One ordinary seed 
packet contains enough to steck two or 
three flower gardens with that one variety 
of plants. And so by joining with others 
you get many more kinds than your share 
of the money alone would have secured. 
There are, however, a very few exceptions 
to this rule, one of which is the sweet pea, 
a whole packet of which is little enough for 
one garden. 

If you depend upon the descriptions in 
the catalogs for your ideasof the size, 
beauty, and value of the several flowers, 
you are liable to be misled and disappoint- 
ed. The following would be a good selec- 
tion for beginners, and would furnish a 
handsome outfit for a club of three, at a 
cost of 25 cents each, exclusive of the 
premium in seeds to which you would be 
entitled: 


One pkt. Crown Asters, mixed colors...... esece 106 
«Peerless Balsams *‘ ee” shaven 10¢ 
“Phlox Drummondi grandi- 

flora mixed COlOPs ........cces+++ 2-106 

Three pkts. Perfection sweet peas, 

mixed colors........ case aicue.93/=/3 se RN 
One pkt. Antirrhinum--tall, mixed 
ROEM Hae) cone Tecaianews ue Vertes 5o 


Stocks—large flowering 
Dwarf German, mixed 


ee ncaa coupes 5c 
6 8 Godeite,, Mixed COOKS)... 5... ...0.60506 Be 
“« « Dianthus Heddewigi, mixed 
en TARR EO RRS CREE creer 5c 
“oss Candytuft, mixed colors . 
“Zinnia, Double Dwarf, 
TREEOR OOIONS 65 on vcciseccccac hits. OS 
‘ « Nasturtium, Dwarf, mixed 
IMG cea sneie ee tiecewesennes ct ace ded 3c 
8.76 


The varieties of aster are many and 
beautiful, but the one specified in the list 
truly crowns them all. It has a pure white 
center and a broad rim of exquisite color 
around the edge—pink, purple, blue and 
several shades of red. Its flower stalks are 
also tall, strong, and upright. The aster is 
a hardy plant, but being a somewhat late 
bloomer, it is a great advantage to start it 
in the house, hotbed, or cold frame. 

The balsams named in the list are the 
finest known. They are very large and 
double, rose and camelia-flowered, in a 
variety of colors, and to secure a long sea- 
son of bloom, as well as the ripening of the 
seeds, should be started in the house. The 
balsam transplants readily, but being very 
tender, should not be put into the open 
ground before corn-planting time. 

The ten-weeks-stock is a hardy plant, 
but when small it has a destructive enemy 
in the cabbage flea, which is entirely avoid- 
ed by starting it indoors. The stock be- 
gins to show its blooms early, and before 
the plants are half grown. The individual 
flowers are double, finely formed, and long 
lived. They also have an exquisite fra- 
grance. 

The antirrhinum (snap-dragon) is a 
biennial, but flowers freely the first season 
from the seed, and only needs a mulch to 
carry it safely through the winter. The 
seeds of this plant are so fine and small 
that they must not be covered deeply, and 
yet must be kept moist, so the box in the 
house is the place for these also. 

Then while all the otherseeds await their 

roper season for outside planting, these 
our are better provided for indoors, and 
should all be planted by the tenth of April. 

Provide a box with five or six inches of 
inside depth, and plenty of fine black soil, 
which heat up hot, through and through, 
allowing it to remain hot long enough to 
kill all the tiny worms and weed seeds. 
Let it cool, fill into the box, pressing down 
until it is — to the top, then wet the 
soil up, and into little drills two and one- 
half inches apart--made by. pressing the 
edge of a thin bit of lath or shingle into the 
soil—plant your seeds. Put them in deep 
enough to be secure from being washed out 
by careful watering. The balsams will 
bear a depth of nearly half an inch, the 
asters and stocks notso much,and the snap- 
dragons still less covering. Cut little 
notches in the edge of the box to mark the 
exact location of thé rows, and with a pen- 
cil write the names on the outside of the 


box. 

Moisture and warmth are all the buried 
seeds will need until the plants begin to ap- 
pear, when they must have light, and the 
more the better. The asters will come 
first, and the snap-dragons l/ast. 

Fostoria. IANES. C. 

After —_——- fever, pneumonia and other pros- 
trating diseases, take Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





A PROTEST. 


In thesemi-weekly Detroit Jowrnal, dated 
March 12, there appeared {an article under 
these headlines: ‘Hates Bloomers, Rep. 
Goodell does, and Has a Bill to Help Him 
Out.” It reads as follows: 

A bill to prohibit the wearing of bloomers,so-call- 
ed, and short skirts by female — 

Section 1. The people of the state of Michigan 
enact, thatthe term “bloomers,” as used herein, 
shall for the purpose of this act. be detined to bean 
outer garment sometimes worn by females, which 
is divided in such a manner that two receptacles 
oe therein for each lower limb of such fe- 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any female to 
wear any bloomers, so-called, as herein before de- 
fined, upon the highways or in other public places 
of this state. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any female over 
the age of sixteen years to wear any outside skirt 
which, when hanging in place upon the form, the 
bottom of which does not extend at least midway 
between the knee and ankle of either lower limb of 
such female. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act shall not apply 
to persons appearing in any performance or enter- 
tainment of any character whatever, held in any 
theater, museum or other place where amusements 
are given. 

Sec. 5. Any female who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not less than two, nor more than twenty-five 
dollars, or by imprisonment in the a jail for a 
— of not less than three nor more than thirty 

ays. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of all prosecuting of- 
ficers of this state to prosecute to completion, all 
suits brought under the provisions of this act, upon 
the complaint of any citizen. 

What Rep. Goodell’s object is in submit- 
ting such a bill can only be surmised. 

Perhaps if this is passed his next effort 
will be to frame one to the effect that ‘“‘all 
females over the age of 16 years shall wear 
their outside skirt, which, when hanging in 
its place upon the form’ the bottom of 
which shall drag six inches upon the ground, 
on all sides. Or,perhaps,as in Sec. 1. where 
he so minutely describes the “garment worn 
by females which {fs divided in such a man- 
ner that two receptacles are made therein 
for each lower limb,’”? the under garment 
now in vogue will have to be entirely dis- 
carded through the framing of a bill by this 
worthy representative. 

It seems that when the law si@l prescribe 
the exact length, fit,and hang of the articles 
of dress worn by the weaker sex, it is then 
time for that ‘“‘weaker sex”’ to assert them- 
selves, and have something also to say re- 
garding the kind of garb that shall adorn 
the “lords of creation.” 

Rep. Goodell seems either eager to gain 
notoriety, or else to show his authority over 
woman (which seems to beinherentin every 
male since the time of St. Paul.) M. 





BLACK DRESSES. 





No matter how many dresses a woman 
may have, nor how handsome they are, her 
wardrobe is not complete without a black 
one,be it silk, cashmere, Henrietta, serge, or 
any other material. Nothing is so ladylike 
in appearance,nor so universally becoming, 


and,as a rule, it will be worn twice as much 

as adressof any otbercolor. If you bave 

chosen the goods with an eye to their in- 

trinsic value, it can be renovated and made 

over two or three times, and will look well 

as long as it lasts. 

If you have a black silk dress that you 

wish to make over, take it apart carefully, 

pick out all the threads, and brush each 

piece. To one quart of soft water, add two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered borax; then lay 
a piece of silk on a table thatis clean and 
free from varnish. Dip a cloth in the water 
and sponge it, being careful to keep it 
smooth. Change the water as often as 
necessary, and repeat the sponging until it 
isall clean. Rinse in clear water and wipe 
as dry as possible with a cloth; iron on the 
wrong side,placing a piece of black cambric 
over it, and froning until perfectly dry. 
Then lay the pieces away without folding. 
Spots of grease disappear from silk if cover- 
ed with dry magnesia or French chalk. Let 
it stand all night, and shake it off in the 
morning. If the spots have not entirely 
disappeared, cover with magnesia and letit 
Stand a few hours longer. All grease spots 
should be treated in this way before the 
silk is sponged. 

Black woolen goods can be cleaned by 
washing in a suds made by boiling soap bark 
chips in soft water, and rinsing in clear 
water. Hang it on the line until almost 
dry, then iron the wrong side. Silk or wool- 
en goods of any color may be dyed a beauti- 
ful black with diamond dye, and handsome 
dresses made of them. If there is not 
enough of one color for a dress,two or more 
colors can be used in this way, for after 
they aredved they will be the same shade. 

Black velvet is easily renovated by the 
following process: Add two tablespoonfuls 
of ammonia to one-half pint of hot water, 
and apply to the velvet with a stiff brush, 
rubbing it into the pile to take out all stains 
and creases; then hold the velvet overa hot 
fron until the heat raises the pile and it is 
perfectly dry. E. J. C. 


When boiling water fails’to remove tea 
Stains, try rubbing with?glycerine and egg 
yolk beaten together. Coffee stains yield 








to egg yolk and warm water. 














Woman’s Nerves. . 


Mrs. Platt Talks About Hysteria. 


When a nerve or a set of nerves supplying 






any organ in the body with its due nutri- 
ment grows weak, that organ languishes. 
When the nerves become exhausted and 
die, so to speak, the organ falls into de- 
cay. What is to be done? The answer is, 
do not allow the weakness to progress; 


wat 








stop the deteriorating process at once ! 








thanks. 


Do you experience fits of depression, alter- 
nating with restlessness? Are your spirits 
easily affected, so that one moment you laugh 
and the next fall into convulsive weeping? 

Again, do you feel something like a baM rising 
in your throat and threatening to choke you, 
all the senses perverted, morbidly sensitive to 
light and sound, pain in ovary, and pain es- 
pecially between the shoulders, sometimes loss 
of voice and nervous dyspepsia? Ifso, you are 
hysterical, your uterine nerves are at fault, 
You must do something to restore their tone. \' 

Nothing is better for the purpose than Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound; it will workacure. If you donot understand your symptoms, write to 

Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., and she will give you honest, 
. _ expert advice, free of charge. 
‘ Mrs. Levi F. PLatr, Womleysburg, Pa., had 
a terrible experience with the illness we have 
just described. Here is her own description of 
her sufferings: —~ 

“*T thought I could not be so benefited by any. 
thing and keep it to myself. I had hysteria 
(caused by womb trouble) in its worst form. I 
was awfully nervous, low-spirited and melan- 
choly, and everything imaginable. 

‘*The moment I was alone I would cry from 
hour to hour; I did not care whether I lived 
or died. 
, E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound would do 
me good. I took it and am now well and 
strong, and getting stouter. 
color in my face than I have had for a year andahalf. Please accept my 
I hope all who read this and who suffer from nervousness of this 
kind will do asI have done and be cured.” ¢ 








I told my husband I believed Lydia 


I have more 





s __ Turkey red on cotton 
Yo u e : Nene won’t freeze,boil 
4 —_ -_ No other 

a lo 
Minutesiss: cmc 
clothing made tolook 
like new. No failures with Tonk’s French Dyes. Send 40c. 
for six packages or 10c. for one. Any color for wool or 


cotton. Big pay Agents. Write quick. 
French Dye Go., Box77, Vassar, Mich. 
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SILK DRESS gu 


A” rs hi 


liable & q 
publishers of a New York weekly 

lustrated family news and story paper 

for annual subscriptions are giving 

away handsome silk dresses full 10 to 15 

yds. Any reliable person may send & get 


one. To advertise and introduce it quick 
they will furnish one in every town as 
above. For 10 eta. silver or 15 cts. stamps 4 
help pay post. ddressing,wrapping, packing & mailing 
the paper we send weekly three months on trial. Address 
FIRESIDE & HOME WEE 

N.Y. City, P. 0. Box 1558. We can show proof for 
thousands of dresses given awa 

answered our advertisement. sent promptly. 
Send at once if you want one. 














Your Children cured ot Bed- 
M T a wetting. Sarople free. ¢ 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, UL 
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8. MICHIGAN PROCEDURE ONLY ANSWER- 
ED IN THIS DEPARTMENT.—G.W. B.,Eaton 
Rapids, Mich.:—Your question of March 
22 involves Ohio procedure and hence we 
cannot advise you. Write to a 
Cope, editor Legal Department of Ohio 
Farmer. 

8. PROPER METHOD OF COLLECTING NOTE. 
—SUBSCRIBER, Romeo, Mich.:—A. gives 
his note to B., payable Oct. 1,1892. Nothing 
has been paid on it. A.is now in the em- 

loy of C. Can C. buy this note and apply 

t on A.’s wages?—No. Not without A.’s 
consent. B., however, might garnish A.’s 
wages, making C. a garnishee defendant, 
and in this way recover. 


10. TAX SALE—REDEMPTION.—SUBSCRIB- 
ER, Manistique, Mich.:—A. bought farm at 


sheriff’s sale in 1894, not knowing that B. 


held a tax title of 1890 and 1891. B. has paid 
no taxes since, and has let it be sold again 
for taxes of 1894. A. bought it in December, 
1896. Now, can B. buy it back again, or 
can A. hold it?—The statutes provide a 
year for redemption—‘‘Any person owning 
any of the lands so fold or any interest 
therein, may, at any time before the first 
Monday in December in the year following 
such sale, redeem,” etc. Therefore, the 
person who owned the farm at the time A. 
purchased the tax title may reedem at any 
time before Monday, December 6, 1897. 


9. REGULATION OF PEDDLING BY TOWNSHIP 
BOARDS AND VILLAGE CouUNCILS.—C. S. H., 
Wheatland, Mich.: —Has a Michigan farm- 
era right to peddle his produce in the city 


or country without obtaining a license?— 
The statutes provide that every township 
board shall license peddlers. The amount 
of the license is left to the discretion of the 
township board, but must not exceed 
one hundred dollars per year for ped- 
dling in the township where it is issued. 
However, one may peddle fish or the meat 
of cattle, sheep or swine in the country 
outside of any incorporated city or village 
without a license. City councils have 
same power as township boards in matter 
of regulation and licensing of peddlers. 


11. Post-DATED NOTE—LIABILITY OF JOINT 
MAKERS.—SUBSCRIBER, Livingston Co.:— 
In the course of a business transaction A. 
wishes D. to accept his note. B. and C. 


together with A., give D.a joint note. At 
the expiration of one year A. pays the in- 
terest. It now transpires that the note 
was dated back to date falling on Sunday. 
Can D. now collect the note of B. orC., or 
of B. and C.? Is the note good though 
dated orn Sunday?—The date is immaterial, 
for it does not appear that the transaction 
took place on the day evidenced by the date 
of the note. The note may be sued upon 
jointly against A. B.and C. If the judg- 
ment was $75, each would be liable in the 
sum of $25. 


7. Fixtures In A BARN WaicH PAss on 
Sa.Le.—E. C. R.. Hubbardston, Mich.:—A. 
buys farm, and in the barn is a track, rope, 
and fork. There are no reservations in 
deed or contract. Can the former owner 
come on and sell rope and fork, or remove 
it from the premises? Can he tear up 
scaffolds and remove them?—From the 
above description we are of the opinion 
that the apparatus belongs to the barn, and 
would pass with the barn on the sale of the 
farm. No general rule can be laid down 
which will be binding in all cases, but 
whatever a vendor has annexed to a build- 
ing for its more convenient use and im- 
provement passes by his deed. In such in- 
stances as above it is always wise to 
specify clearly and definitely all the 
reservations or grants, especially where 
question may arise later. 


12. FoRMALITIES IN MORTGAGE FORECLOS- 
URE BY ADVERTISEMENT—REDEMPTION— 
Crops.—READER,Tekonsha, Mich.:—1. How 
long after the foreclosure is commenced on a 
real estate mortgage, before the land issold? 


How long does it have to be advertised be- 
fore it is sold?—The sale cannot take place 
until notice shall have been published fn 
some newspaper, published in the county 
where sale is to be held, for twelve succes- 
sive weeks, at least once each week. The 
notice must specify: The names of the 
mortgagor and mortgagee and the assignee 
ofthe mortgage, if any; the date of the 
mortgage and when recorded; the amount 
claimed to be due at the date of the notice; 
a description of the mortgaged premises. 
2. How long after the foreclosure sale be- 
fore they can put the owner off?—One year 
from the date of sale is allowed for redemp- 
tion. 3. Could a tenant reap a crop which 
could not be harvested until after the year 
of redemption had passed?—If the tenant 
planted the crop knowing he could not har- 
vest it during his occupancy, he would not 
have a right to such crop, for “ ’tis folly to 
sow where one knows he cannot reap.” 





Home SEEKERS AND ONE WAy SETTLERS’ 
tickets via Wabash route. Onsale first and 
third Tuesdays in each month to and in- 
cluding May 18th, °97._ '‘Topoints in Ken 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana; 
also:Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas 
Western Colorado andthe Northwest. Fo 
particulars address Wabash City Office, No 

Fort St. West, Detroit. 


‘reason for a decline, for the 





WHEAT. 





The market is again on the down grade, but it 
will probably turn the other way as soon as 
operators think it advisable. There is no good 
rospects are really 
better for holders at present than two weeks, or a 
month ago. The visible supply declines steadily, 
and reports from winter wheat states show that in 
several the .crop has been greatly injured. The 
spring wheat region is still covered with snow or 
suffering from blizzards. There is a future for 
wheat or we shall be greatly mistaken. 

The following table exhibits the daily closin 


sales of spot wheat in this market from Marc 
1 inclusive: 


10 to Apr’ 





No.2 No.3 

Red. Red. 

Mar. 10. 85% 81% 
ll 8534 81 

2g 12. 86% 82% 

“ip 8% BY 

ae 16. 90 84% 
xt 17. 90 91 85 
- 18. 90 91 85 
1% BR ccccccscccncesss 68D 90 84 

“ed TBavcccccccccccccee BBY 90% £4% 
26 eres 87% 89 83 
af Weeccccccecscccesse 87% 89% 83 
i wevccccccccscccce § OF 89 

a BD cccccccccccccses BH 87% 81% 
- Shicccccscccccccees §=BLE 86% 80 

ig Luvcccccccccvesces = -SBG 85% 79% 


The following is a record of the —- prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 


May. July. 
Friday ...... 9nsned ebenes csccsecccns BONS 75% 
Saturday...essoe.-e Seesheccnssees SEIS 74% 
MORGY... ccosccccscccscccccccocccces DOE THM 
Tuesday..... wocsnecersovesscesccee GBA 74% 
Wednesday. .cccccccsccsccssssecees 87% 75% 
Thursday.... ....-.- cocccce 86% 74% 


The visible supply o1 wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
39,023,000 bu., a decrease of 1,407,000 bu. over the 


Western imitation creamery, fair to 


pRnece Hi anes pie nN 11 @15 

Factory, fresh, choice....... ..ssssseeee 12 @12% 

Pactety, fresh, fair to go0d............04 8 otis 
CHEESE. 


The cheese market rules quiet but steady at all 
points. While certain grades are quite firm owing 
to light stocks, dealers do not like to advance prices 
atthis season if it can be helped. They prefer 
cleaning up old stocks, and being ready for the new 
make. Quotations in this market still range at 11 
@11%c for full creams, with a steady feeling in the 
trade: At Chicago a very firm market is reported for 
choice fuil creams; other grades, however,are quiet. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Full creams—Young Americas, 9%@lIc; 
twins, 8%@10%c; brick, full cream, 7@8%c; Swiss, 
fair to choice, 8%4@10e; Limburger, good to choice, 
5@6c. The New York market is strong and fairly 
active, especially on home account, with exporters 
also showing a little more activity. Stocks are 
light,-and the situation looks favorable for holders. 
Some new cheese is — forward, both full 
creams and part skims, but they are generally ef 

r quality, although exporters have taken some 
Pall creams as high as 10%c. Exporters are also 
tuking some good light skims. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 


New State, full oe large, white, fancy 


oS ES ear @12% 
Do do late made, prime.......... ooo ALKZ@IZ 
Do do good tochoice..... pad eo bene dens we 
DO. OD. GOOG, TAROF sss <6c00.c0scncsece 12 
Do do do late made, prime...... 11%@12 
Do do = Eee 114@11% 
Do do do fair to good........... 9 11 . 
Do do small, fancy, white............. 12 @12% 
Do do colored, fancy...... cesececsseee @12% 
Do do good tochoice...... wcegecesence 11%@12 
Do do common to fair...... Seecesecess @ MDat 
State,part skims, winter made.good to poor 7 @ 8 
Do “ “ oe o common to 

Ty Mere @6 
Do full “ winter made.............. 2%@ 3 


At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on finest 
American cheese were 57s. 6d. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. These are the 
same figures as quoted a week ago. The market is 
reported active and firm. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detsorrt, Avril 1, 1897, 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 


amount reported the previous week. ENE 6a 5h eks50enaning seco ehacssessenk OED 
What isknown as the Winter Wheat Millers ‘[ Clears ...........+ecseeecesseeeccver cess 4 35 
League, yr at Indianapolis, gave out a | Patent Michigan ..............seeeeee0e 4 80@ 4 90 
statement the condition of wheat for halfa Ds 5b 0 05 656006 00050900008 900058 600-0 2% 
dozen states. The figures are: Ohio, 91; Michigan, | Low Dewnwasinspocsavsensaaelineusese 3% 
Buckwheat:........ 3 00 


i =~” i 93; Tennessee, 97%; Indiana, 77; 
nois, 50. 

Beerbohm’s mail advices of the 19th ult.,gave the 
world’s wheat crop 120,000,000 bu less this year 
than last, at 296,925,000 ad against an estimated 
requirement for food of 305,000,000 to 310,000,000 qrs. 

A Topeka, Ks., dispatch says: ‘‘Experts sent out 
to investigate the condition of the Kansas wheat 
crop report prospects for the largest crop for several 

ears. They say present indications point to 50,- 

.000 bu in the state." 

The Missouri crop report places condition in that 
State at 63 per cent of an average, against 77 per 
cent a month ago. Serious damage from floods 
has occurred since the report was issued. 

It is estimated that 50,000 acres of wheat land 
will be a total loss in the fields of the river 
valleys of southeast Missouri by the floods—Osage, 
Gasconade and Charlton counties. 

Stocks of Manitoba wheat at lake and interior 
oy aly ead ago were estimated at about 8,000,- 

bu, compared with 3,250,000 bu two years ago. 
At present stocks of Manitoba wheat at lake ports 
and interior points are estimated at about 5,750,000 


bu. 

The Northwestern Miller says: “‘The season is 
late in the northwest, andthe seeding will prob- 
ably be delayed so as to create some uneasiness, 
for there are heavy snows yet in most of the low 
grounds, that will, when melted, cover them with 
water. Itis possible that such bright and sunny 
weather may come as to remove present apprehen- 
sion of serious conditions as to time of seeding. It 
is believed that farmers will put in a large breadth 
on drier ground,trusting to luck to get in the coarse 
grains as best they can on the low lands. Under 
ordinary conditions as to prices of grain, it would 
be natural to expect a decreased acreage of spring 
wheat, but with higher comparative prices for 
wheat than for other grain, if any are sacrificed for 
want of ground to be seeded, itis likely to be oats, 
barley or flax.” 

Thoman says: “It is reported that the total 
winter wheat area to be abandoned in Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri wi'l ee a half 
million acres. In Illinois a large proportion of 
this area will be re-seeded to spring wheat. Outside 
, 3 this territory no fall seeding will be plowed un- 

er. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





‘ BUTTER. 

The market for butter has suddenly hecome firm 
and active, with an advance on creamery grades of 
2@3c since a week ago, while dairy has held a 
strong position though nominally unchanged. It 
looks as if there would be quite a spurt in prices 
for a few days, but at this season it is not likely te 
last. With the advent of grass butter winter stock 
will be ignored. It looks like a good time to clean 
up accumulations and start the season with as 
little old stock on hand as possible. Quotations in 
this market range us follows: Creamery, 22@23c; 
fancy dairy, 16@17c; fair to good dairy, 14@15c; low 
grade,7@10c. At Chicagothe market is firm and 
higher, with extra creamery scarce, and showing a 
stronger advance than any other grades. _ Offerings 
are still rather moderate, but increased arrivals 
may be expected daily, as high prices act as a mag- 
net to draw in country supplies. The demand was 
fairly brisk all this week, though some of the buy- 
ers were dazed by recent developments and were 
inclined to hold back. Quality of receipts averaged 
fair. Quotationsin that market on Thursday were 
as follows: Creameries—Extras,2Ic; firsts, 1 ; 
seconds, 16@17c. Dairies—Fancy, 18c; firsts, 15@16c; 
seconds,11@12c; imitation creameries, firsts 15@16c; 
ordinary makes, 11@12c: packing stock, fresh, 10c; 
roll butter, choice, 11@12c; off stock 9@10c. The 
New York market has also advanced under light 
receipts and a fair demand, with the position very 
firm, and likely to remain so for a few days at least. 
Quotationsin that market on Thursday on new but- 
ter were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 


Eastern creamery, ancy.... ........... 20%@21 
Eastern creamery, choice, ............. 18 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 19 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice............ 16 @18 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 14 @i5 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Creaméry, Western, fancy.... .......... 21 
Creamery, Western, choice.............. 19% 
Creamery, Western, fair to good........ 15 @19 
Dairy, Western, firsts. ................. 138 @14 
“thirds to seconds..... ............ 11 
Western imitation creamery, cheice.... 16 @17 





CORN.—No 2, 24c; No. 3, 23%c; No. 2 yellow, 


26c; No. 3 yellow, 25%c. The visible supply of 


corn on Saturday last was 25,152, bu., a decrease 
of 925,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—Quoted as follows: - No. 2 white, 
21%c; light mixed, 2ic; No. 3 white,20%c. The 
visible wy = of oats on Saturday last was 18,796,- 
0u0 bu.,& decrease of 1,000 bu. since the previous 
Saturday. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 55@65c per 100 lbs. The 
visible ef = Saturday lest was 3,165,000 bu. an 


increase 0 bu. since the previous Saturday. 
ver dull. 
RYE.—Quoted at 35%4{c per bushel for No.2. No. 


3 sells at 33c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,705,000 bu., an increase of 
57,000 bu., since the = nage Saturday. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot,85@5 io per bu.; No. 
2 quoted at $4 50@4 75. 

MOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 30 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, 811; coarse middlings, $11; fine 
middlings, $1200; corn and oat chop, 89; cracked 
corn, $10; coarse cornmeal, $10. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market firm. Quoted at 16@l17c 
for best dairy; good, 18@15c; common to fair,7@10c; 


ert M 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 11@11%c. 
EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 844@9c per. doz 
ONIONS.—Michigan, $1@1 15 per bu. 
POTATOES.—Quoted at per bu. At 

Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 

Earl on 19@2ic; Hebrons, 19@2ic; Burbanks, 

ju. 


21 A 
BEANS—Quoted at 60@65c per bu for hand picked 
in car lots; unpicked, per bu. At New York 
reg = Pipe vad weno follows: Marrow 
. ; medium, aC; 70@,85c; 
red kidney, 81@1 27%; white kidney, sbetee, 81 6@ 
110. Market has become steady, but values show 
some decline, 

APPLES.—Quoted at #1@1 50 per bbl for common; 
gocd, $1 75: fancy, 50. Market steady. 
CRANBERRIES.-—-Quoted at $1 50@1 75 per bu. 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 2@2%c; evapor- 
ated, 44%@5c A lb. 
P MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 65@70c per gallon 
or pure. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 7@9c per lb. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@11c in sections,for white, 
and 8@9c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6 per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
choice, 11@12%c; imperfect comb, 7@9. 
1-lb sections fancy, 10c, broken combs, 7@9c; 
amber to dark comb, 7c; extracted, 5@7c per lb. 

BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. 

HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 6c; No. 2, 5c; cured, 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6c; calf No. 1,green, 8c; cured, 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 7c: No. 2 cured calf, 7c. 

POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 9@9%%c; dressed 
turkeys, 124%@13c; dressed ducks, 12@12%c; geese, 
10c. Live quoted 1@2c below the above figuree. 

Quotations at Chicago are: Dressed—Turkeys. 
124%c; young gobblers 1044@l1c; chickens, old and 
oe hens, 744@8c; roosters, old, 5c; ducks, 9@ 
2c; geese, 7@8%C ae Ib. 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 6@6%c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 7@7%c for fancy. 


PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as ollows: 


Mess pork...... beeeess covessecse seeeee 8900 @ 
MEE PRONE « sinces evensssenacesscnseeves ERED 
oo eee 900 


Lard in tierces, # Ib, compound..... ‘. 4% 


Pure be BD. ccccce vse cove cose cove % 

ROME TP Dono cece cose cces cccccccccs 9%@10%4 
Shoulders, PB B...... o0iecccceecceecvee 
Choice bacon, # T......... 2... cesees 7% 
Extra mess beef, new # bbl.......... 700 
Plate beef..... piss krhhohbh ses peenioens 7% 
SEOW BD D....6<sccccve ecceccescoces 3 


OILS.—Raw linseed, 35c; boiled linseed, 37c per 
oq less ic for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 4 

o. 1 lard oil, 38c; water white kerosene 8Xc; 
fancy grade kerosene, 94%@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 8%c = gal.; turpentine, 35c per gal., in barrel 
lots, _ c forcashin10days. Less quantities, 40c 
per ga 


HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, $5 50; 
double bit, bronze, $10; single bit, solid steel, $6 50; 
double bit, solid steel, $10 50 per doz; bar iron, 
$150 rates;carriage bolts, 75 per cent off new list: 
tire bolts,70 and 10 per cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, $1 75; galvanized barbed wire, $2 05 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 
ewt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No. 

annealed wire, $1 45 rates. Wire nails, $1 60; steel 
cut nails, $1 60 per cwt. new card. 

COFFEE.—City — are: Rio, roasting, 15c; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, 22@23c; 





my me ag Maracaibo, roasted,25c; Santos,roasted, 
24c;Mocha roasted. 29c: Java 320. 
LOOSE HAY. 

The following is a pet of the saies of loose hay 
at the Western Hay les for the week ending 
noon, April 1, with the price per ton on each load: 

Friday—14 loads: Three at $10; three at $9; three 
at $8.50; one each at $9.50, 88.75, $7,50, 87.25 and 86. 

Saturday—No sales. 

Monday—9 loads: Four at $9; one each at $16, 

.50, , $8.25 and $6. 

Tuesday—12 loads: Two at 810.50; two at $10; 
three at $9; two at $7; one each at $9.50, $8.50 and 88. 

Wednesday—1I7 loads: Four at 89; four at 88; two 
at $7.50; five at $7: one each at $8.75 and $8.50. 

=—” loads: Three at $9;' one each at $10 
and 87. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., April. 1, 1897, 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 687 head, 
through 166; on sale 521, as compared to 472 one 
week ago. Market active and strong 10c higher 
than last Friday’s closing. $450 was the highest 
price paid for 7 choice butchers-steers av 1,160 Ibs. 
We quote good to choice butchers steers av 1,050@ 
1,200 lbs at 84@4 50; 850@1.000, $3 50@4; steers and 
heifers, 83 40@3 80; good mixed butchers and fat 
cows, $3@3 50; fair to good, 82 50@2 90; buiis, light 
to good butchers, $2 60@325; feeders and stockers, 
$2 75@3 75. Veal caives,receipts were 244, active, 
but lower, sales at $4@4 75 per hundred Ibs, There 


1s a good demand for milch cows. and springera, 
but the quality on sale was not very good. Prices 
range from 824 to 840 each. Extra good would 
bring $2 50@5 more. 

Shephard sold Sullivan 5 good feeders av 922 at 


7. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 6 fair mixed 
butchers av 913 at $2 85, and a common thin cow 
weighing 720 at $2 15. 

Howe sold Loosemore 7 mixed butchers av 842 at 
at $3 25, and 3 fair butchers cows av 1,096 at 82 75: 2 
steers to Sullivan av 1,150 at 84; 1 do weighing 870 
at $3 25, and a bull weighing 1 580 at $2 85. 

White sold Mich Beef Co 3 good butchers steers 
av 1,106 at $4 25, and 8 do av 815 at 83 50. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Magee 3 fair butchers cows 
av 1,036 at $2 75; 2 oxen to Sullivan ay 1,560 at $3 50; 
9 steers and-heifers av 787 at $3 50, and 2 steers av 
1,240 at $4 15. 

Carman sold Mich Beef Co 2 coarse oxen av 1,610 
at 83; 3 mixed butchers to Fitzpatrick av 783 at 
$3 25, and 8 cows av 930 at $2 65. 

Kelsey sold Sullivan 7 steers av 918 at $3 90, and 2 
fat cows to Loosemore av 1,005 at 

McHugh sold same 3 do av 900 at $3. 

Strubel & Co sold Sullivan 8 steers av 1,097 at 34; 
3do av 843 at $3.70; 1 do weighing 1,020 at 84; 6 
mixed butchers to Marx av 750 at $335, anda 
heifer weighing 660 at $3. 

— sold Caplis & Co 6 fat cows av 1,078 at 


10. 
Estep sold Sullivan 17 steers and heifers av 806 at 
Winslow sold Caplis & Co5 fat heifers av 966 at 


a 4 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 5 coarse cows ay 960 at 
$2 75, and 11 mixed butchers av 790 at 83 50. 

Simmons sold same 12 do av 908 at $3 50, and 5 do 
av 880 at €3. 

Lamoreaux sold Caplis & Co 3 fat cows av 943 at 
$3,and 2 (steer and heifer)to Sullivan av 730 at 8350. 

Hogan sold same 9 mixed butchers av 817 at $3 50. 

Burden sold Moore 2 bulls av 830 at $2 60; 2 steers 
to Sullivan av 1,125 at $3 75, and a stocker weighing 
770 at $3 45. 

Glenn sold Mich Beef Co 2 good sausage bulls av 
1,350 at $295; 4 feeders to Sullivan av 982 at $375; 
to Caplis & Coacow weighing 930 at $260, and 7 
coarse mixed butchers av 1,085 at 83. 

Thompson sold Schleicher 3 heifers av 720 at 
$3 40, and 2 cows to McIntyre av 1,110 at $2 70. 

Luckie sold Sullivan a stocker weighing 690 at 
$3 rs — 7 fair butchers cows to Loosemore av 975 
at $2 90. 

Hubert sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed butchers av 
1,227 at $3, and a cow weighing 950 at $2 50. 

Sly sold same 4 mixed butchers av 975 at $3 10, 
and 2 sausage bulls av 1,200 at 82 75 

Joe McMullen sold same 34 mixed butchers ay 728 
at $350, and 3 cows av 1,156 at 82 85. 

Nott sold Sullivan 3 steers av 1,086 at 8385; 4 
common cows av 871 at $240; 2 cows and heifers 
av 1,190 at $3 60, and a cow weighing 1,050 at $3. 

Duff sold Caplis & Co 15 fair butchers cows av 
1,087 at $2 85. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 11 steers and heifers 
av 774 at $3 65; 6 fat cows av 1.101 at 88; 1 av 1,26) 
at $2 50: to Mich Beef Coa bull weighing 1,010 av 
$3; 3 mixed butchers av 706 at $275; 13 steers at 
1,017 at 84; 5 do av 1,050 at 84 20; 2doav 700 at $3; 
3 fat cows av 1,210 at $3, and 5 steers to Robinsoa 
av 910 at $3 60. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Sullivan 2 stockers av 715 
at $3 30, and 2 do av 765 at $3. 

Patrick & P sold Caplis & Co 8 steers av 881 
$3 70,and 1do weighing 780 at $325; also4 fai 
butchers cows to ie meni av 1,215 at $2 90. 

Thompson sold Sullivan 2 fat oxen av 1,650 at 
$3 75, and 16 steers and heifers av 923 at $3 80. 

York sold Mich Beef Co 2 fat bulls av 1,485 at 

$3 28; 7 choice butchers steers av 1,160 at $4 50; 2 fat 
cows to Loosemore av 1,000 at $3, and 1 do weighing 
950 at $2 75; to Sullivan 2 steers av 525 at 83 50, and 
2mixed av’735 at #3; also 8 mixed butchers to 
Schleicher av 629 at $3 25. 
+ Bandfield sold Sullivan 3 cows av 926 at 8270; 3 
stockers av 773 at $3 25, and 9 steers and heifers av 
1,020 at $3 65; to Loosemore 5 mixed butchers av 924 
at $3 20, and a canner weighing 1,120 at $2 25. 

Allen sold Magee 6 mixed butchers av 720 at 82 65. 

—¥ & M sold Bussell a fat heifer weighing 990 
at 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Thursday's receipts of sheep and lambs were 
light, only 728 on sale as compared to 1,385 one 
week ago. The demand was good and all changed 
hands early at prices 25 to 35c higher than last 
friday’s closing. ‘Range of prices,best wool lambs, 
85 25@5 75; light to good, $4 50@5: mixed lots, 8425 
@475: clipped lambs. $425@515; fair to good 
mixed butchers, $2 75@4. a on 

Lewis sold Mich Beef Co 15) part clipped av 72 at 


80. 

Reason sold Robinson 36 lambs part clipped av 
73 at 8 4 25. 

ed sold Mich Beef Co 16 most lambs av 79 at 


$4 70. 
Lewis sold Monahan 33 mixed part clipped av 60 
at 83 75 


Sharp sold Hiser 34 mixed av 84 at $4 25. 

Howe sold Loosemore 32 mixed av 87 at $4 25. 

Simmons sold Sutton 33 lambs av 75 at $5 25, and 
67 do av 65 at $465. i 

Baker sold Hiser 16 mixed av 71-at $4 50. a 

Hogan sold Mich Beef Co 24 lambs av 81 at $5 75. 

Schofield sold same 75 lambs av 76 at 85 70. ‘ 

Patrick & Pline sold Monahan 10 mixed av 81 4 
$3 50. and 47 lambs to Young av 87 at %5 50. 

Estep sold Fitzpatrick 49 mixed av 85 at &4 60. 
York sold Mich Beef Co 51 lambs av 80 at 85 50. 
ner Holmeg sold Hammond S & Co 12 lambs av 

at $5. 
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HOGS. 


Thursday’s receipts of — numbered 3,051, one 
week ago 1,814. The quality was mostly poor. 
Not many good butchering hogs on sale, mostly 
feeders. Trade opened slow on that account and 
prices 5 to 10c lower. Later trade was more active 
and stronger. Several loads bought for shipment 
closing 5 to7%c below prices a last Friday. 
Rangs of prices $4 to $110. Mostly 84 to $405. 
Stags i off. — $3 25 to $3 75. 

Jackson sold Sullivan 86 av 174 at $4 05. 

Hogan cold same 49 av 151 at $4. 

Truesdal sold Parker, Webb & Co 11 av 213 at $4. 
cSpicer & M sold same 24 av 214 at $405 and 29 av 
174-at 84 05. 

Haley Bros sold same 69 av 153 at 84. 

Clark & B sold same 98 av 188 at $4 05. 

Kelsey sold same 46 av 180 at $4 07%. . 

Roe & Holmes sold same 38 av 189 at $4 05; 74 av 
178 at $4 05; 118 av 174 at 84 10; 83 av 180 at $4 05; 
7 av 200 at 8405; 30 av 229 at $405; 39 av 153 at 
$4 05 and 62 av 224 at $4 05. 

York sold same 128 av 186 at $4and 68 av 222 at 84. 

Luckie sold R S Webb 135 av 164 at $4. 

Bishop Bros,sold‘ Hammond 8. &Co,76 av 147 at $4. 

Spicer & M sold same 12 av 175 at #4. 

Sharp sold same 114 av 177 at $4. 

Hale'sold same 20 av 191 at $4. 

Patrick & P. sold same 37 av 208 at #4. 

Lamoreaux & Y. sold Parker, Webb & Co 45 av 
180 at $4. 

White sold same 49 av 201 at $4. 

Nott sold same 40 av 195 at $4, 

Burden suld same 31 av 210 at $4. 

Ackley sold same 30 av 208 at $4. 

Howe sold same 28 av 170 at 84 05. 

Butler sold Sullivan 10 av 164 at $4 05. 

Joe McMullen sold same 85 av 175 at $4. 

Messmore sold same 111 av 169 at 84 05. 

Hoover sold same 53 av 176 at $4 05. 

Simmons sold Parker, Webb & Co 64 av 201 at $4 05 
and 39 av 172 at $4 05. 

Reason sold same 49 av 185 at $4 05. 

Thompson sold same 33 av 166 at $4, 

Waterman sold same 38 av 200 at $4 05. 

Weeks sold same 38 av 193 at $4 05. 

Shephard sold same 56 av 182 at $4 05. 

Hubert sold same 46 av 179 at $4 05. 

McHugh sold same 82 av 208 at $4 05. 

Knapp sold same 108 av 170 at $4. 

Spicer & M sold same 101 av 180 at $4 05; 69 av 169 
at $4 05 and 12 av 166 at $4 05. 

Gifford sold R S Webb 13 av 223 at $4. 

Grummond sold same 13 av 166 at $4. 

Baker sold Hammond 8S. & Co 78 av 193 at $4 065. 

Allen sold same 33 av 185 at 83 90. 





Fripay, Apr. 2, 1897, 
CATTLE. 


Friday’s receipts of cattle numbered 719 head 
through 330, on sale 389; one week ago 326 0 
good average butcher quality. Market active and 
strong at above quotations; oxen,83 25@3 75. Veal 
calves receipts were 101, 25c lower. Mulch cows and 
springers unchanged. 

m ... sold Mich Beef Co 10 mixed butchers av 1,- 
at $3. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 8 do ay 860 at $2 75, and 
a fat cow weighing 1,370 at $3. 

McLaren sold Magee 2 fair butchers cows av 1,225 
at 82 90, and 5 fat heifers av 800 at $3 50. 

Hertler sold Sullivan 6 do av 808 at $3 55. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Cook & Fry 2 fat cows av 
1,100 at $3, and 5 fat heifers av 820 at $3 80. 

G Hertler sold Sullivan 6 steers av 1,000 at 83 75. 

berts & Spencer sold same 3 fat cows ay 1,226 


at $3 35. 

Pakes sold Caplis & Co 3 mixed butchers av 880 at 

35, and 2 cows av 885 at $2 50. 

Reese sold same 6 do av 925 at $2 45. 

Talmage sold Sullivan 6 steers av 936 at $3 90, and 
2 do av 735 at $3 60. 

Jedele sold same 2 fat heifers av 1,200 at $3 75,and 
2 do cows av 1,010 at $3 25. 

Cassey sold the Mich Beef Co 10 good butchers 
steers av 981 at $4, and fat cows av 1,102 at 83. 

— & Lawson sold Sullivan 9 stockers av 519 
at 

Ramsey sold same 15 steers av 1,020 at $3 90. 

Pakes sold same 4 oxen av 1,590 at $3 40, and 2 
stockers av 640 at $3 40. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 4 steers av 1,155 at $4 20, 
and 5 do av 1,110 at $4 10. 

Spicer & M sold same 11 steers av 1,055 at $4; 5 
feeders av 870 at $3 75; a fat cow weighing 1,300 at 
$3 25, and 1 do weighing 1,650 at $3 75. 

Joyce sold Sullivan 6 feeders av 895 at $3 60. 

Bullen sold Kamman 2 fat cows av 1,095 at ¢3 35. 

Robert & S sold Mason 4 mixed butchers av 730 at 
$3 25, and 2 cows to Fitzpatrick av 1,005 at $2 55. 

Lovewell sold Caplis & Co3 (cows and bull) av 
1,005 at $2 90. 

Fox & Bishop sold Sullivan a fat steer weighing 
1.320 at $4 50; 2 steers av 1,085 at $3 85, and 17 feed- 
ers av 800 at $3 55. 

McDonald sold same 12 feeders av 931 at $3 65. 

Judson sold Caplis & Co 18 steers and heifers av 
941 at $3 75; 4 fat cows av 1,105 at $3; 1do weighing 
1,085 at $2 80, and a canner weighing 910 at $2 25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Cook & Fry 8 mixed butchers 
av 947 at $3, and 2 heifers av 810 at $3 75. 

Bullen sold Sullivan 12 steers av 1,010 at $3 90,and 
5 mixed av 785 at $3 35. 

Fox & Bishop sold Fitzpatrick 10 fair butchers 
cows av 1,037 at $2 60. 

Hertler sold Reagan 3 do av 1,120 at $2 65. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 18 mixed butch- 
ers av 1,054 at $3 25, and 5 good butchers steers av 
996 at $4. 

Spicer & Merritt sold McDonald 8 stockers av 697 
at $3 40, and 2 av 830 at $3. 

Lovewell sold Sullivan 17 steers av 1,083 at $4 20. 

Sutton sold same 5 fat cows av 1,146 at $2 90, and 


,5 feeders av 954 at $3 75. 


Rehfus sold same 3 fat cows av 1,250 at $3; 3 do av 
1,075 at $3; 2 bulls av 1,390 at $3; 11 steers av 1,155 
at $4 25, and 4 do av 1,317 at $4 25. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs Friday, 765 head; 
one week ago 425, Market slow and 10 to lic low- 
er than above quotations. Five dollars and sixty- 
five cents was top price for lambs. Closing easy. 

— sold Mich Beef Co 46 mixed av 70 
at 5 
Roe & Holmes sold same 20 mixed butchers av 92 
at $3, and 40 lambs av 65 at $4 75. 

_ Roberts & S. sold same 78 lambs av 83 at 85 50, 
and 30 mixed av 90 at $4 25. 

Judson sold same 106 mixed av 64 at $4 50. 

ane sold Hammond 8. & Co 10 lambs av 91 at 


Talmage sold Monahan 15 sheep and lambs av 83 
a 


Joyce sold Mich Beef Co 42 lambs av 66 at 84 50. 
an” sold Hammond §S. & Co 44 mixed av 81 at 


HOGS. 


Receipts of hogs Friday numbered 2846, as com- 
ared to 1,943 one week ago. The quality averaged 
tter to-day. Trade was active and prices strong 
to shade higher. 
Carman sold Parker, Webb & Co 76 av 188 at 


02%. 

Haller sold same 95 av 190 at 84 05. 

Warren sold same 72 av 167 at 84 05. 

McWithey sold same 48 av 211 at $4 05. 

McMullen sold same 86 av 182 at $4 05 and 64 av 
165 at 84 05. 

Ramsay sold same 66 av 195 at $4 05. 

Spicer & M sold same 23 av 218 at $4 05. 

ark sold same 12 av 225 at $4. 

Sutton sold same 28 av 198 at 84 02%. 

a sold same 21 av 201 at 84 05. 

G Eddy sold same 119 av 181 at 84 05. 


——a = 





Strubel & Co sold Hammond S. & Co 58 av 175 at 


Desc ier sold same 148 av 171 at 84. 
ory sold same 136 av 187 at $405, and 30 av 265 
05. 


at be 
Reese sold same 36 av 200 at $4 05. 
Bartholomew sold same 51 av 191 at 84. 
Cushman sold same 128 av 218 at $4 05. 

Brown sold same 76 av 191 at $4 05. 

Bullen sold same 10 av 222 at $4 05. i“ 

S Stabler sold Hammond S.& Co 47 av 152 at $3 95 
and 54 ay 194 at $4 05. 

Judson sold same 72 av 213 at 84. 

Cassay sold same 131 av 181 at $4 05. 

o Roberts & S. sold same 54 av 206 at $4 05. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 77 av 102 at $4 05. 
Hauser sold same 131 av 189 at $4 05. 

o Hertier sold same 43 av 192 at $4. 
Jedele sold same 47 av 188 ut $4 02 
Lovewell sold same 37 av 157 at $4. 

Hertler sold same 35 av 201 at $4. 

c:F Horner sold same 116 av 196 at $4 05. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 112 av 192 at $4 05; 80 av 

188 at $4 10; 26 av 185 at $405 and 19 av 192 at $4 05. 
Harger & Lawson sold same 58 av 158 at 84. 
Talmage sold same 68 av 188 at $4 05. 

McLaren sold same 83 av 195 at $4 07%. 
Joyce sold Sullivan 66 av 158 at $4, and 56 av 186 


oe 


SS 


at $4. 
LaDuke sold same 29 av 156 at $4. 
Isabell sold same 37 av 147 at $4. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFrato, April 1, 1897. 
CatTLze.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
5,192,'as compared with 6,094 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 4,102, as com- 
pared with 5,302 for the same day the previous week. 
The market on Monday opened with a fair demand 
for all classes of stock, and 10c higher for prime fat 
cows, heifers, or fat medium weight steers; later 
all classes of butchers’ cattle ruled easier. Since 
Monday the supply of cattle has been light, and 
the market has held about steady. Since a week 
ago fancy steers have dropped 5c, while good to 
choice butchers’ steers are higher. Feeders and 
stockers are higher; veal calves are also higher, 
while milch cows are lower. The demand for good 
feeding steers keeps-thatjclass of stock actively high- 
er than other grades. uotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as foliows: Export and aera 

steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,450 to 1, 
lbs., 85 10@5 25; do. 1,300 to 1400 lbs.. 84 85 
@5 05; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
$4 90@5 10; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
80; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
60; coarse and rough fat steers, 
75@4 25. Butchers native cat- 








7 
1,000 to 1,400 lbs., 83 50@3 75; fair to good steers, 906 
to 1,000 lbs., 83 60@3 75; choice smooth fat heifers, 
83 — 00; fair to good fat heifers, $3 15@3 50; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $2 00; fair to good mixe 

butchers stock, fat and smooth, $3 15@3 65; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, 82 50@ 

40; good smooth well fattened butchers cows 
$3 25@3 40; fair to good butchers cows, $2 50@3 00; 
common old cows, $2 00@2 40.Stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style, weight and 
quality, 83 80@4 00; fair to good quality stockers, 

to 760 lbs., $350@3 65; light, thin and only fair 
stock steers $3 25@3 50: light stock heifers and 
yearlings, a3 — 40; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3 60@375; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
83 25@3 60; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 25; 
thin,old, common bulls,82 25@2 65; stock bulls, 82 50 
@3 00; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 
88 75@4 00; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, 83 10@3 50; old,common and r oxen, 

p . Veal calves,—Common to fair, $3 00@4 00; 

ood to choice,$4 75; prime to extra,84 85@5 25. 
ititeh cows.—Strict. oe A. rf ‘ 
choice, 828@32; r to fair, ;  fan- 
cy springers, 833982; air to good, 818 

+ common milkers and springers, 814@18. 
Thursday but little business was done, and market 
practically unchanged. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 14,900 
as compared: with 17,200 the previous Monday; 
shipments were_9,400 as compared with 11,000 same 
day the previous week. The market has advanced 
on all grades of both sheep and lambs, and prices 
are now «higher than for some years. While ex- 
treme prices may not hold up, we doubt if there 
will be much decline on either sheep or lambs. 
The feeling among farmers is to keep their sheep 
and breed them rather than feed for market. If 
many start that way, and we think there will be, 
lamb will become as great a luxury as spring 
chicken, and equally as dear. Michigan lambs 
have sold up to $630 this week, the only ones 
that did. Quotations at the close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Native sheep.—Selected handy 
weight wethers, 85 15@5 25; mixed sheep, choice 


to prime, $490@5 00; do., fairto good, 8450@4 75; 
do., common to fair, 40; cull sheep, com- 
mon to good, 


00@4 00; heavy export sheep, 
mixed ewes and wethers, $4 50@4 70; selected: 
rime export wethers,# 85@5 00; bucks fair to good, 
b 50@3 00. Native lambs.—Extra to prime selected, 
86 25@6 30; good to choice; 86 00@6 20; common to 
fair, 85 75; culls, common to good, 
@5 00; yearlings, fair to extra, $4 75@5 00; 
Thursday the market ruled 5@10c lower; prime 
lambs sold at 86 10@6 25; fair to good 5 ; 
clipped lambs, $4 50@5 25; mixed wool, sheep, good 
to choice, $4 75@5; culls to fair, 33@4 50. 
Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 24,- 
480,.as compared with{25,920.for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 18,720 as com- 
pared with 18,720.for the same day the previous 
week. The market has maintained the advance 
noted last week, and heavy have held steady, but 
light yorkers and mixed packers have advanced 5c, 
as have pigs. The outlook is apparently favorable, 
but values at the west are not at a parity with 
Buffalo prices, and this may mean a decline. But 
there cannot be much of a decline with the present 
supply of hogs. Quotations at close on Wed- 
nesday were as follows: Good tochoice light medium 


yorkers,160 to 180 1bs.. $425@4 30; good wo choice pigs 
and light yorkers, 125 to 150 Ibs., 274% ;mixed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 lbs, 8430; fair to best 
medium weights,210 to 260 Ibs. $4 35; good to 
prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs.quotabie, $4 = 
4 35; rough, common to good,83 90; stags, roug 

to good, $2 50@3 50; pigs light, 100 to 120 lbs. good 


to prime corn fed lots, $4 10@4 20; pigs, common, 

thin skippy to fair quality, $3 70@3 90. 

Thursday the market was a shade lower; yorkers 

$4 27%; light, $420; pigs, 84 10@415; mixed 

Stan 30; roughs, $3 40@3 90; stags, 
7 3 


CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, April 1, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 47,030 
against 41,005 for the previous week, and 46,143 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 


have been 31.441, as compared with 36,167 for the 
same days last week, a decrease of 8,000 head. The 
general demand has ruled active all week, with 
values about even with a week ago. Prime heavy 
steers are scarce, and even good heavy steers are 
not at all plentiful, The export demand was not as 





strong Wednesday as at the opening of the week, 
hence plain and sg g steers are not in as 
active demand as on Monday, and are not selling as 
strong as on that day, yet are making good prices 
when compared with other grades of steers. All 
kinds of butchers’ stock in rather light supply and 
continue to sell at strong prices. Veal caives 25@ 
40c lower than last week. Stockers and feeders are 
lower than last week. Texas cattle are also lower 
than last week. Extra steers sells at a range of 
8 15@5 25; choice at $4 75@5 10; fair to good, #4 2@ 
470; common, $3 50@4 10; cows, common to good, $2 
@3 80; heifers, common to good, $8@4; bulls, $2 0@ 
3 70:few stockers or feeders offering. Veal calves, 
$3 50@5 25. Thursdav — were 8,000; market 
steady to strong at Wednesday’s prices. 

SHEEP AND LamMBs.—Receipts for the past week 
were 68,968 as compared with 67,062 the previous 
week, and 64,043 for the corresponding week in 1896. 
ps toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 47,210, as compared with 41,106 
for the same days jast week, an increase of 6,000 
head. The market has held steady ail week, with 
values well maintained. Prices on Wednesday were 
eaeampa the same as on Monday. Prime export 
sheep sold at $450@4 60; prime Fort Coilins (Col.) 
lambs sold at 8540; others not as good at $5 25; 
prime western lambs sold at 8480@487%. Good 
native lambs sold up to $5 25, and others not so good 
at $4 75@5 10, with common sorts at $4 50@4 60. As 
high as $4 8744@5 05 was paid for lambs in fleece to 
go tothe country. Receipts were 11,000 on Thurs- 
day; market strong and active, but prices ruled the 
same as the previous day. 


Hoas.—The receipts for last week were 91,562 
against 122,933 for the previous week, and 132,776 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 70,383, as compared with 41,106 for the same 
dayslast week, showing an increase of 39,000 head; 
but less than the receipts of two weeks ago. The 
market has ruled steady this week, with much ac- 
tivity at special times, but generally rather quiet. 
As compared with a week ago prices are 5@10c low- 
er, the market reaching its highest point on Thurs- 
day of last week. On Wednesday the general mar- 
ket opened strong and active, with here and therea 
sale at a slight advance, but after the urgent orders 
were out of the way there was a sudden collapse 
and the general market closed 5c lower, with 3, 
to 4,000 left in the pens. Rough and common sold 
at 83 75@3 90. During the boom,prime heavy pack- 
ers and good mixed sold at $4@4 10; prime mediums 
and butcher weights, $4 10@4 15, one or two sales at 
$4 17%, but $415 was the average price for the best 
allday. Light sorts sold at $4 05@4 12%, a few at 
$415. Atthe extreme close these prices could be 
discounted at least 5c. On Thursday receipts were 
22,000; market active and a shade higher than Wed- 
nesday’s closing; light, $3 90@4 15; rough ame. 

85; mixed and butchers, 83 95@4 15; heav 
= and shipping, 83 90@4 17%; pigs, %3 1 
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HOW THE SHEEP OF LEBANON ARE 
FATTENED. 








Harry Fenn, the artist, has written for 
the April St. Nicholas an account of his 
visit to the famous cedars of Lebanon, 
which place {fs also noted for its silk. Mr. 
Fenn says: Wherever a handful of earth 
can be made to rest upon a ledge, there a 
mulberry plant grows. It is a picturesque 
and thrilling sight to see a boy lowered by 
a rope over the precipice, carrying a big 
basket of earth and cuttings of mulberry 
twigs to plant in his hanging garden. The 


crop of leaves, fodder for the worms, is. 


gathered in the same way. By such pa- 
tient and dangerous indnstry have these 
hardy mountaineers been able to make their 
wilderness of rock blossom into brightly 
colored silks. Nota single leaf is left on 
the trees by the time the voracious worms 
get ready to spin their cocoons,but a second 
crop comes on later, and a curious use is 
made of that. 

The tree-owuer purchases one of those 
queer big-tailed Syrian sheep, the tail of 
which weighs twenty pounds when at the 
full maturity of its fatness; and then a 
strange stuffing process begins, not unlike 
the fattening of the Strasburg geese. 
When the sheep can eat no more the women 
of the house feed it; and it is no uncommon 
sight to see a woman going out to make an 
afternoon call, leading her sheep by a 
string, and carrying a basket of mulberry 
leaves on herarm. Having arrived at her 
friend’s house, she squats on the ground, 
rolls a ball of mulberry leaves in her right 
hand, and slips it into the sheep’s mouth, 
then works the sheep’s jaw up and down 
with the other hand till she thinks the 
mouthful has been chewed enough, when 
she thrusts it down the throat of the un- 
fortunate animal. The funny part of the 
business is that probably half a dozen gos- 
sips of the village are seated around the 
yard, all engaged at the same operation. 
Of course the sheep get immensely fat, and 
that is the object; for at the killing-time 
the fat is fried out and putinto jars, as 
meat for the winter. 





Humors, pimples, boils, are very annoying. They 
uickly disappear when the blood is purified by 
ood’s Sarsaparilla. 


CLOVER LEAF SCALES 
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Has large. substantial Tin Scoop, Brass Beam and 
Sliding Poise. A first-class Scale in every way, that 
every family needs. Will lasta lifetime. It will 
tell you ifyour groceryman gives correct weight; 
enable you to weigh salt for butter. sugar for can- 


ning, pickling, and hundreds of other uses. Dealers 
sell this scale at $3.50. We furnish it to ourreaders 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich, 


When writing to advertisers please men- 
ton that you saw their advertisement in 
the MICHIGAN FARMER. 

MY FENCE TOOLS costing 83, will weave 

upright stays in barb or 
smooth, new or old wire fences so as to turn pigs, 
bulls—everything. Send for description and tree 


booklet, ‘ The A. B. C of Fence Making,”’ to 
J. P. VISSERING, Box 84, Alton, Ml. 


[$8 Machin 


to weave your own fenceof 
Stecl 














Spring Wire. 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod.. 
$20 buys wire for I 
rod fence. nts 

Wanted Catalogue Free. 
CARTER 

Wire Fence Mach.Co. 

Box 3% Mt.Sterling,@O. 









































PERFECTION SPRING LOCK 


WIRE FENCE. 
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F ARM ERS! If you want the Heaviest, Strongest, 
Cheapest and Best fence, be sure to 
get the Perfection Spring Lock, which is made of 
the best galvanized wire,and has a double cross 
Stay, giving the perpendicular support which all 
other fences lack. 
State, County and Local Agents Wanted. 


WITHINGTON & CO., Adrian, Mich. 
The Peerless Fence Co. 


The Peerless makes its own 
oto on both hori 































































Ny Euan! 






































IPmT MARIN AS RL TSRR ES OS Dit 
MAKE IT UNANIMOUS. 
Years agoa Michigan Farmer commenced using 
Page fence, and afterwards took an agency. He now 


rri opes 
cecnned eve more, thus tg gaps” and making &2 
utiv arms usin; 'e 
ticularsin Marth “Hustler. ‘coat _— 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 











| For a machine to build 

the cheapest strongest 
and best fence made of wire. 
No royalties, no farm rights, 
machine easily and quickly 


e 
operated by any farmer. 
ifn bi 
~ NORWALK.O. 
HURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 






















Wire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 

j i Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Look 
that locks line wire to picket. Cannot Siip. 

a Write for Free Sample, Circs. and Terms to 


‘ Agents. The Church Manfg. Co., 


Box 425, Adrian, Mich 
1 5 PRIZE to person ~ us best name for 








our new metal polish. nd 25c. for sample 
e. and contest blank. Salesmen wanted. AMERICAN 


Pp. 
CHEMICAL Co., 81 Blackstone Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
EED POTATOES FOR SALBE.—Carman No. }, 


Carman No. 3, and Queen, 50c. per bu. while they 
last. Bagsextra. F. HODGMAN, Climax, Mich. 


SEED POTATOES # fOr FrCES, BOnio, 


egg size at 9c per bbl. 11 pks. Darke County Barly 








‘| Mammoth Seed Corn. Best large early, $1 


r Du. 
Fall stock Bee-keepers’ Mica Send for Pree Il 
lustrated Catalog. JNO. F. MICHAEL, Greenviile,O. 


SEED OATS. 


Great Northern, 40 cents bush.; Michigan Wonder, 
60 cents bush. Seedclean and pure. Bags free. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


BARLEY, ‘OHIO BEARDLESS.” 


Six rowed, beardless and hull remains tight. Barly 
toripen. Yields more bushels per acre than oatea 
and brings tne farmer twice the money. Try it. 
$1.00 per bushel. Bags liceach. Write for cir- 
cular, catalogue and prices on Clover, Timothy, 
Red Top,Biue Grass,Orchard Grass and Field Seeds. 


THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 & 117, St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Establishéd 1866. 
HinsM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | Joun Bunsrean. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Slog Gonnision Merton, 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 3 
EAST BUFFALO, «- N. Y.. 
WANTED to Sell Ly RF every Couaen 


MEN soa wages, stony J208 seta Woolen Milla Cory Chivagys 











JOHN HUGHES. 
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orticultural. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HANDLING A 
CRANBERRY MARSH, 








In March 13th issue of the Farmer I 
find inquiries from a Wisconsin man, re- 
garding cranberry culture, and as I have 
been engaged in the business for some time, 
and on a bog which I think is similar to 
his, I take the liberty to reply. My 
cranberry bog is a peat deposit, from four 
to twenty feet deep. There is no stream 
running through it. It is merely a catch- 
basin and I have to depend on the clouds 
for my supply of water. 1 dam up the 
outlet to its top in the fall, and hold ail the 
water I can until after the 10th of June, to 
protect from spring frosts. The buds 
come on the new growth the same as in the 
grape, and the young shoots are as tender 
as grape vines, and if the vines start early 
and are nipped by frost, although they will 
send out new shoots and make a growth 
of vine, there will be very few blossoms in 
the second growth. I think if our Wis- 
consin friend can protect his vines from 
spring frosts he will be quite likely to have 
berries again. 

In making a new plantation on this deep 
muck, the turf or moss is cut with a hay 
knife into squares about fifteen inches 
square, which are pulled off with a potato 
hook and stacked = 4 to be hauled off the 
marsh in winter when it is frozen. The 
moss is used as an absorbent in the stables, 
or sold to nurserymen for packing trees. 
The vines, from some part of the marsh 
that is known to produce large, dark color- 
ed berries, are planted on the surface thus 
prepared and the weeds kept pulled the 
first two years. Marsh grass, i. e. sedge, 
is not much damage to the vines; Cassan- 
dra, or leather leaf, is the worst enemy to 
the cranberry vineson a bog of this sort. 
Clear, running water from a cold spring is 
detrimental; the stagnant, soft water of 
the marsh is all right. 

Sanding is exceilent on shallow muck 
that has a stream running through it, but 
is impracticable on such a marsh as mine. 

Although Cassandra is the worst vege- 
table enemy to cranberry vines on deep 
muck, it is an almost certain indication of 
4 soil nataraily adapted for cranberry 
vines. 

Any farther queries I shall be pleased to 
answer through the FARMER. 

KENT Co. WESLEY JOHNSON. 


om 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
HOTBEDS. 





ln regard to hotbeds I would like to give 
you my planof making them, and, if you 
have room for it, perhaps it may be of some 
benefit to some who have had their 
plants burned up. 


I make a frame 12 ft. long, 2 ft. 10 in. 
wide andi ft.deep. Ithen make my bed 
of manure one foot larger on each side and 
end, 18 inches deep, well tramped down, 
put on my frame and bank up all around 
with manure to top of frame; put in four 
inches of light soil enriched with well 
rotted manure. Ofcourse the bed should 
slope well to the south. I cover with cheap 
cotton cloth,either bleached or unbleached, 
have it one foot longer than the frame and 
one yard wide, which will give you plenty 
to draw down over front and ends to fasten 
on small nails, or it can be puton a frame 
and placed on top. I know some may 
object that this is but a slip-shod way of 
making one, but the cost each year is not 
much more than the wear and tear of 
= sashes, especially if stones and small 

oys are about. I think, upon trial, this 
will be found the best cover for farmers to 
use, as it is warm enough and there is no 
danger of the plants burning under it, as I 
know by experience they will under glass,if 
not given attention, which the farmer can- 
not give when at work in his field. I have 
always found a bed made in this way the 
first of April will give me plants quite large 
enough by the time to set them out. If a 
cold night is threatened, it may be covered 
with a piece of old carpets or boards. 
always make a:cold bed, made like the hot- 
bed minus the manure, and transplant my 
tomato plants into it, setting them deep, 
and thus have plants with roots growing 
out for an inch or more on the stems; such 
plants grow. EDWARD KING. 

WasHTENAW Co., Mich. 





PROPER TIME TO PRUNE. 


When is the best time to trim peach 
trees so as to damage them least, and not 
injure the prospect of the coming fruit 
crop? A READER. 

PoRTLAND, Mich. 

The best time to prune peach trees,to our 
notion, is in late winter or very early 
spring before the buds start. Summer 
pruning. is certainly detrimental to the 
tree, and therefore to the crop. Winter 


pruning has sometimes proved fatal to the 
tree, especially if very severe weather fol- 
lows. By early spring pruning the growth is 
concentrated into the buds left,and is there- 
fore more vigorous, just as the thinning of 
fruit gives a more vigorous growth to those 
left on the tree. We should therefore rec- 
ommend prusing in early spring and thin- 
niag the fruit in the summer if it sets too 
thickly. Thinning should be done early, so 
that the vigor of the tree should not be ex- 
pended in growing fruit that is afterwards 
thrown away. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES. 





About the middle of March we were ex- 
amining the fruit buds on a farm in East- 
ern Oakland, and were a little surprised: at 
the results of the winter. The peach buds 
came first, and these, the owner assured 
us, might as well be set down for all dead, 
as previous examinations had shown. The 
test proved that he was within two per 
cent of being correct, as ninety-eight buds 
in a hundred were about as dead as they 
could ever get. This, however was no dis- 
appointment, as these were trees that bore 
the heavy crop of last year. 


Near the peach orchard were rows of 
quinces, and these showed no signs of in- 
jury, although they are usually as delicate 
asthe peach. The winter had apparently 
spared them, although they were in no 
way sheltered, and the prospects were good 
for a fair crop. 

Beyond the quinces were blackberries, 
where a hard winter is expected todo mis- 
chief. Toour surprise the canes showed 
littleinjury. Even the delicate Erie and 
the Agawam had escaped with only an oc- 
casional dead tip. ‘The other varieties 
— in as good condition as could be de- 
sired. 

Next were the raspberries, and these had 
fared no worse than the blackberries. The 
Shaffer had been killed back a little, but 
that is to be expected. It had been in- 
jured less than is usual. 

These plants had gone through the win- 
ter very well, although in previous seasons 
they have been badly damaged when the 
peach has escaped. This would indicate 
that it is not so much the severe cold that 
injures the peach as it is the exhaustion 
resulting from overproduction. Possibly 
trees that were not old enough to bear last 
year may produce a small crop this season, 
but we have not examined any such, so 
cannot speak from a knowledge of their 
condition. 

The Russian apricot is supposed to en- 
dure anything short of arctic severity, but 
the buds were found to be nearly all dead, 
so far as examined. Perhaps the name has 
been misleading. The Russian varieties 
are not necessarily hardy, though the name 
Suggests a land not far from perpetual ice. 

Cherries were uninjured and pears were 
promising. Thisis the first bearing year 
for the trees examined. Older trees may 
not have fared so well. The apple bas set 
so few buds that it was not thought worth 
while to look at them. 

The outlook, though not get ny oe 
might be worse. The farmer we have 
mentioned has aimed to grow all kinds of 
fruit adapted to this climate. As a result 
be is likely to have something for the mar- 
ket this year, while neighbors who have 
only peach or apple orchards will have 
little or nothing. 

* = * 

A writer in the Central States Fruit Grow- 
er for March gives an interesting method 
for growing fancy strawberries. A field is 
selected which has been cultivated the year 
before. A heavy coat of manure is put on 
during the latter part of winter, which is 
left till June before plowing under. Ashes 
are added after the ground has been plow- 
ed, and once a week at least the cultivator 
is used till the middle of July, when the 
plants are ready to set. The ground is 
marked off in rows one foot apart each way, 
leaving every fourth row one way fora path, 
and the plants are taken from a bed, where 
they were started for the purpose, and im- 
mediately set out. teed ure cultivated 
once, then mulched heavily and therunners 
— cutoff. The second year the plants 
will be vigorous and ready to produce 
heavily of the finest fruit. This method re- 
quires more labor than the more common 
matted-row method, but is recommended 
where there is a demand for the choicest 
berries. The plan recommends itself for the 
family garden. 

* ° ze 

Spraying with whale oil soap is mention- 
ed in Our Horticultural Visitor as a cure 
for the San Jose scale. How strong the 
solution should be made is not stated, but 
certainly the sOap should not be spared ifit 
will do any good. It would be surprising if 
an insect which cares little more for kero- 
sene emulsion than for common rain water 
should find its constitution too delicate for 
whale oil. It may be that some other scale 
has been mistaken for the California pest, 
as has frequently happened lately, but at 
any rate this new remedy is worth trying 
when there is vf reason to suspect the 
presence of the scale. 

- - * 

The Bordeaux mixtureis the most impor- 
tant of the fungicides, but it should be re- 
membered that it is a preventive instead of 
acure. For this reason it should be used be- 
fore the time for fungi to make their ap- 
pearance. The germs are then prevented 
from taking root. After they have obtain- 
ed a hold the treatment can do little good 
till the new germs are ready tospread. The 
preparation is easily made by dissolving 
equal amounts by weight of blue vitriol and 
quick lime separately in water,then mixing 
together. When needed for use, water is 
added to make a solution of the strength 
desired. Five pounds each of the ingredients 
should make from 60 to 120 gallons of liquid 
for spraying. 


* 
* 


It is believed by some who have tried it 
that ashes applied liberally to the ground 
about currant bushes will assist in destroy- 
ing the worm. If applied in the spring it 
ought to kill insects that have hibernated 
in the bushes about the surface of the earth, 





and one less butterfly would save the plants 


from hundreds of caterpillars later in the 
season. At all events the ashes will serve 
a good purpose as a fertilizer. 

* 


* 

The Japanese walnut has been recom- 
mended by some of the nursery companies, 
and many of the trees have been planted in 
this State. Some buds that were examined 
in March were found to be in good condi- 
tion, which speaks well for the tree, con- 
sidering the winter just past. The tree 
seems to be hardy enough, but its fruiting 
value yet remains to be proven. 

* * 


* 

Considerable has been said about the 
Maderia nut, better known as the English 
walnut. This is a desirable tree where it 
will grow, but we have little faith in it for 
Michigan. It may live in favored locali- 
ties, but the attempts at raising it which 
have come under our notice have not been 
encouraging. It has proved altogether too 
tender. 

* e * 

Of course a yellow peach is the kind de- 
manded by the market, but those who 
raise the fruit for home consumption find 
that some of the white varieties are unsur- 
passed in flavor. An Oldmixoen free and 
some of the Rareripes are good examples. 
Leave the fruit on the tree till it 1s ready 
to drop from ripeness, and it is something 
to satisfy the most exacting connoisseur. 
Then it has a flavor that makes the best 
fruit on the market cheap and insipid in 
comparison. But it won’t bear even care- 
ful transportation, and it will not keep. In 
either case the delicate flavor is soon in- 
jured, which the fruit does not have at all 
if picked when firm enough for shipping. 
There are market peaches and peaches 
that are not intended to be taken from the 
farm. In setting trees this ought to be 
considered. ‘ 

* 

This is the season of the year when the 
farmer receives a double amount of scold- 
ing in the “Farm and Garden” department 
of the weekly newspapers and from a cer- 
tain class of agricultural journals, all be- 
cause he does not see fit to plant out more 
fruit. There may be some excuse for such 
conduct on the part of the so-called news- 
paper. The “patent insides” makers need 
something to fill space, and this kind of 
literature is apparently harmless, certainly 
less pernicious than much that is used, so 
they keep on with the old stereotyped ad- 
vice. But in the case of the farm papers It 
seems as though they might give us a sea- 
son of rest, now and then, or at least vary 
their advice a little. One might suppose 
from reading some of these papers that 
fruit trees or plants were a curiosity among 
thefarmers, If these writers were to go 
out in the country pd would discover 
their mistake, provided they knew a fruit 
tree or berry bush when they saw one. 

Farmers may be divided into three class- 
es. First are those who raise fruits in 
abundance. They have all that is needed 
for home consumption, and to give to 
friends, besides a surplus for the birds. 
Next are those who have a soil better fitted 
for other purposes, or who have found from 
experience that they were not designed for 
fruit growers. But because they do not 
tind it profitable to spend a dollar’s worth 
of time trying to raise ten cents’ worth 
of berries is no reason for supposing they 
do not eat fruit. They buy of their neigh- 
bor. The third class is made up of those 
who neither raise fruit nor buy it. We 
have not found many of them, and don’t 
believe they are numerous, at least not in 
Michigan. It won’tdo much good to talk 
at these last through the papers, as they 
are not of the reading kind. 

It may be urged that this kind of advice 
does no ee and so might as well goon. 
We object. Itdoesinjure. It gives a false 
impression as to the condition among farm- 
ers. Let us have editors who will use the 
intellect more and the tmnenetion Sens. 





NEW FACTS ABOUT THE CODLIN 
MOTH. 


We are learning more about the habits 
of the codlin moth, says Prof. M. V. Sling- 
erland, of Cornell University, which do 
not, however, affect our present successful 
treatment of the insect, though the new 


facts may Suggest Other and more satisfac- 
tory treatment. 

Although entomologists have been study- 
ing the habits of insects for hundreds of 
eet there are many points that have not 

en worked out regarding our most com- 
mon kinds. Noone yet knows how many 
years the common June bug remains in the 
ground in a larval state. 

In the case of the codlin moth or apple- 
worm, for years entomologists have ex- 
plained the deposition of the eggs as it is 
given inthe books, as taking place just 
after the blossoms fall, and have said that 
a single egg was usually placed inside the 
calyx of the fruit. Yetso far as it is known, 
no one, until recently, ever saw one of the 
eggs, although its habits were described 
more than 150 years ago, and quite ac- 
curate drawings of the insect in its vari- 
ous Stages, exceptthe egg, were made at 
the time. 

Egg Laying of the Codlin Moth:—Three 

ears ago, Prof. Washburn of the Oregon 

xperiment Station found an egg laid by a 
codlin moth, but it was on the side of the 
apple and notin the calyx. There is no 
record as to the hatching of the egg and 
the history of the worm up to the time it 
entered the apple. 

Prof. Slingerland during the past spring 
placed a codlin moth in a breeding cage and 
watched it deposit an egg on an apple. Con- 
trary to the published statements in the 
books that the moths appeared as soon as 





the petals drop, he found that it was not 
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ee 
until a week later, and then the eggs were 
deposited on the side of the fruit, as ob- 
served by Prof. Washburn. 

They are a little smaller than the head of 
a pin, are flattened and transparent, sothat 
the color of the apple shows through them. 
Under the microscope the surface is marked 
with Ifnes, and it looks something like a fish 
scale. They are difficult to make out at 
first, but after they have once been seen it 
is not difficnlt. 

In the case of the apple blossoms the calyx 
lobes fold together within a few days after 
the _ fall, thus covering the eye, and It 
would not be possible for the moth to de- 
oe the egg inside at the time they appear, 

areful observation in the orchard showed 
hundreds of eggs, but instead of being in 
the calyx, they were scattered everywhere 
over the surface, and sometimes there were 
several on one fruit. 

How the Worm Gets There.—As observed 
in the insectary, the worm, which at first 
was little larger than a hair, was hatched 
in about ten days, but remained on the sur- 
face of the apple for several hours after 
emerging from the egg. It then crawled 
about until it reached the calyx, where it 
worked its way between the lobes and enter- 
ed the cavity. Here it remained for a 
number ot hours eating the surface of the 
calyx lobes, and then gnawed its way into 
the apple. 

How the Paris green Works.—Although 
the description given in the books by. the 
scientists was incorrect, it will be seen from 
the life history, as related, that the practice 
of spraying the trees with Paris green as 
soon ‘tas the blossoms fall,’”? which has 
been found effectual after several years’ 
trial by practical growers, is entirely ra- 
tional. At this time the calyx lobes are 
open, and the Paris green will readily be 
deposited within the eye, where it will be 
eaten by the young worm when it hatches 
ten days to two weeks later. 

The closing of the calyx is also of advan- 
tage, as it covers the eye and prevents the 
washing out of the Paris green by drench- 
ing rains. Inthe case of the pear, where 
the calyx does not close,the use of arsenites 
is less effective than with the apple. 

If the spraying is delayed ten days or two 
weeks after the blossoms fall, the calyx will 
be closed in the case of the apple, and even 
though the Paris may be deposited 
on the surface of the apple, it would not be 
effectual against the codlin moth, as the 
worm does not eat until it enters the calyx. 
In the case of the pear it will do well to 
delay the spraying until just before the 
eggs hatch, as it will lessen the chance of 
the poison being washed out of the calyx. 

The second brood of worms sometimes 
does not enter the calyx, but will eat into 
the side of the fruit if there is a leaf resting 
on it togive a leverage. The moths emergé 
from the cocoons a week after the blossems 
fall, having spent the winter as cater- 
pillars enclosed in the cocoons upon the 
arunks of the trees or in some hiding place. 
The last of April or the first of May, they 
=a to pups, and later on appear as 
moths. 





A CORRESPONDENT at Ganges, Allegan 
County, writes that the pomological socie- 
ty at that place has been discussing the 
San Jose scale, and has decided that the 
bill now before the legislature for its erad- 
ication does not meet with approval, be- 
cause it is believed it will prove a failure 
when put in practice. ~The members, how- 
ever, expressed themselves as anxious to 
see some means adopted to prevent the 
spread of this pest. 





For BRONCHIAL AND ASTHMATIC ComPLAIN™, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have remarka 
curative properties. Sold only in boxes. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
THREE GARDEN FRIENDS. 





- Opening my back door, one spring morn- 
ing, my friend Iris gave me a pleasant 
greeting. How? By showing his green 
leaves from under the straw, thus pro- 
claiming that bud and blossom would soon 
consider it safe to appear and delight us 
all, They will be in bloom the last of 
April or first of May, and the white ones in 
the garden, on their long graceful stems, 
made a little girl think of the surpliced 
boys in church singing a hymn. The 
flowers are peculiar, but more beautirul 
than costly Orchids, and ornament the 


table when placed in tall vases. Every 
year the florists bring out new shades, and 
ove might well make “a fad” of growing 
all the colors. Another good point, the 
roots increase fast and are better for 
thinning, so one has something to give 
away, exchange, or sell. My second friend 
is Dielytra, but why should it be Bleeding 
Heart when itis one of the most cheerful 
plants we have? It flowers early, and 
fills up that long gap between early spring 
and the blooming annuals. It is lovely for 
breast knots, and for vases. My third 
friend is the most constant of all, for it 
wants to stay in one spot, never likes to be 
disturbed, and its blood red sprouts greet 
you among the first in spring with an 
irresistible, ‘I’m here.’’ Of course it is the 
Peony. After it is well started it will 
have its magnificent flowers every year, 
sure to come as taxes, and it makes a very 
handsome shrub, all the summer through. 
Just think of a Peony that came up every 
season for two hundred and fifty years. 
A family came from Germany over two 
centuries ago, and brought the original 
root. They settled in New England and 
the land has been in the family ever since, 
this Peony, or its descendants, blooming 
every season. These ‘‘friends’? are well 
worth caring for and feeding liberally. I 
cover them every fall, and in the spring 
work in around the roots well rotted 
manure or bone dust. Annuals are like 
chance acquaintances, very pleasant to 
have, but —_ come and they go, but 
shrubs are like old, tried friends, one 
would not love her garden so well without 
them. ANNA LYMAN. 
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COAL AND WOOD ASHES COMPARED. 








A correspondent of the London Gardener’s 
Chronicle points out the difference between 
wood and coal ashes in the following para- 
graph: 

The ashes of wood contain a large por- 
tion of potash, while coal ashes contain 
searcely any. Again, coal ashes contain a 
large proportion of sulphuric acid, while 
wood ashes contain but little. There are 
also other differences in composition and in 
mechanical texture between wood ashes 
and coal ashes. With reference to this 
point,let us ask,“‘Why are coal ashes,which 
are derived from vegetable products, not 
identical with the ashes from wood?” I 
have turned up much literature upon the 
question, but cannot find an answer, so 1 
give my answer for what itis worth. Dur- 
ing the decomposition of wood, and other 
vegetable products which went to make up 
the coal, which may have occupied many 
thousands of years, before they were sub- 
merged, carbonized and compressed, the 
rainfall and other atmospheric agencies 
separated the potash from the vegetable 
matter, which would thus become distrib- 
uted and absorbed by the soil,and so lost to 
the coal products. Further, the nitrogen 
of vegetation is in the form of albuminoids; 
that is, nitrogen in combination with sul- 
phur. In the course of the same decompo- 
sition previously referred to, the nitrogen 
would be given off as ammonia, while the 
sulphur would remain;this latter substance 
combining with the oxygen of the air and 
water, would produce the sulphuric acid of 
the coal. * * * Coal ashes are useful in 
altering the mechanizal texture of clayey, 
tenacious soils, but they contain little 
plant food. They are, however, good ab- 
sorbents of jiquid manure, and when so 
treated they form valuable fertilizers. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





WHALE Oil soap, applied Qarcoaee with 
a good sprayer, is said to be an effective 
remedy for San Jose Scale. We do not 
know this to be true, but it is vouched for 
by several fruit-growers in other States. 


A MicniGAN fruit-grower truly says of 
the apple: There is no fruit grown that is 
so staple as the apple; no fruit that can so 
nearly be distributed to the four quarters 
of the world, in its natural state, with so 
little expense of packing or in so econom- 
ical a package, and there is no fruit that 
will receive the uninterrupted demand for 
so long a season. 


OJ. H. HALE,the great peach grower, says 
that in setting out peach trees you want a 
ee prepared soil, medium-sized 
trees, neither a very large or a very small 
one; that the roots want — close prun- 
ing, and they want good,clean-cut pruning, 
not such as the nurserymen oe them wit 
their machines, but a careful cutting;and if 
you cut very closely you will get far more 
rapid and sure growth. 


For the codlin moth the trees should 
be sprayed with Paris green just after the 
blossoms have fallen and the young apples 
are hardly larger than a good-sized pea. 
A second spraying should follow about 


a week or ten days after the first. The 
Paris green may be mixed with Bordeaux 
mixture, and both applied at the same 
time. The mixture is a remedy for all 
fungous diseases, such as scab. 

Tue Rural New Yorker says that the 
strawberry carriers now largely used for 
bringing strawberries from the South, are 
about the most satisfactory of anything yet 
devised. ‘They are large, solidly-built 
boxes, filled with baskets of berries nearly 
to the top, and on the top of these is a 
shallow metal pan the size of the box, 
filled with ice. Tubes from this pan pass 
through the bottom of the box to carry 
off the water from the melting ice. This 
arrangement seems preferable to the one 
in which a cake of ice occupied the center 
of the crate. After the berries reach here 
in these large refrigerator crates, they are 
usually taken out, put in smaller crates 
and sold. The berries mostly arrive in fine 
condition. 


Ata Connecticut pomological meeting a 
committee was appointed to recommend 
some changes from the present methods of 
conducting the fruit departments of fairs. 
The report favored a system of scoring, ex- 

ert judges, exhibitors’ names attached to 

ruit, fruit not to be covered, no exhibit to 
compete for more than one prize in any one 
class, no single exhibit to be allowed to take 
two prizes, size not to bea criterion, and 
polishing to be discouraged. The report 
was accepted and will be recommended to 
fair managers. 


MANAGEMENT OF PEAS.—Peas are ex- 
tremely hardy, and will endure a great 
deal of cold either in or above the ground. 
By sowing as early as the ground can be 
worked, and making repeated plantings at 
intervals of two weeks, peas of excellent 
—— may be had far into the summer. 

ow in drills two or three inches deep and 
from three to four feet apart, narrow for 
the dwarf and wide for the tall growing 
sorts. Dwarf growing peas require very 
rich soil and no support; tall growing va- 
rieties should be trained to wire trellises or 
supported by brush. If the soil is rich 
they will run too much to stalks. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY give the following 
advice as to the setting out and manage- 
ment of peaches: Keep the ground clean 
and mellow around the trees, and give it an 
occasional dressing of wood ashes. Keep 
the heads low—the trunks ought not to 
exceed three feetin height. Attend regu- 
larly every spring to pruning and shorten- 
ing the shoots of the previous year’s growth. 
This keeps the head round, full and well 
furnished with bearing wood. Cut week 
shoots back about one-half,and strong ones 
one-third; but see that you have a suffi- 
cient supply of buds. Sickly and superflu- 
ous shoots should be cut clean out. It 
should always be borne in mind that the 
fruit is produced on wood of the last sea- 
son’s growth, and hence the necessity for 
keeping up a goed supply of vigorous an- 
nual shoots alt over the tree. In planting 
peaches, it is of the highest importance to 
cut back the trees severely. The stem 
should be reduced about one-third and the 
side branches cut baek to one bud. This 
lessens the demand upon the roots and 
enables the remaining buds to push more 
vigorously. Most failures in newly planted 
orchards may be ascribed to a non-ob- 
servance of these directions. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MIcHIGAN 
'ARMER. 
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: Blood... 
Bubbles. 


Those pimples or blotches 
that disfigure your skin, are 
blood bubbles. They mark 
the unhealthy condition of the 
blood-current that throws them 
up. You must get down to 
the blood, before you can be 
rid of them. Local treatment 
is useless. It suppresses, but 
does not heal. The best rem- 
edy for eruptions, scrofula, 
sores, and all blood diseases, is 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. ‘ 
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$1600 “re wons. 


Send a dime for a copy of AMERICAN HomEs 
MAGAZINE and see how. Money back if wanted. 


Am. Homes Pus. Co., KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
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Send for Price List of North- 

ern Grown Tested Garden, 

g Field and Grass SEEDS. 

Ch: ice Seed Oats, Spring Wheat, Rye, etc. Samples and 
prices on application. GRONENWETT, & SONS, 

544, 546, 548, 550 & 852 Michigan Ave., DeTRoIT, MICH. 
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The largest and most complete collections of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


in America, including all desirable novelties. 


Beautiful Catalogue (168 pages—1896 


edition) free to customers; to others 10 cents. Every intending buyer should have it. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
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You Car Eat eocccccccccccccocssocococooss 






Campbell’s Early Grapes without eating the seeds, The pulp is sweet to centre, So the seeds are 
easily separated without making the tongue sore, as common grapes (do. 


CAMPBELL’S EARLY GRAPES | 


are unusually hardy and vigorous. Largest clusters, finest quality. Ripen early and keep late. 
None genuine without our seals. Elegant Catalogue fr 
CEO. S. JOSSELYN, FREDO 


ee, os 
NIA, NEW YORK. 
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@ Fruit crates and baskets. 
[STAR STRAWBERRY | 
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on TREES—fruit, ornamental—SMALL 
FRUITS, ROSES, VINES, SHRUBS, by 
buying of REID. Reid’s stock will respond 
to every need of every class of fruit grow- 


big reductions. Best standard sorts, choicest 
novelties. Fully illustrated catalog free. Esti- 
mates upon large quantities given if requested. 
REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 

















Small lots at small prices, big lots at 







[ELDORADO BLACKBERR YEE 





Peach Trees, Peach Trees, Peach Trees, Peach Trees, 


WE HAVE. TO OFFER 
Elbertas, Early and Late Crawfords, Smock, Hill’s Chili, Crosby, 
Snow’s Orange, Yellow St. John, Golden Drop, Early Michi- 
gan, Salway, and other best varieties. 


Send us your list for prices. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent _free to_-any addres. 


THE MICHIGAN NURSERY CoO., 


Monroe, Mich. 
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‘BIG BERRI 
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OUR BERRY PLANTS known as THE BEST 

throughout the U. 8. We sell DIRECT to custom- 
NO AGENTS. 


ers. . M.A. Thayer, highest recog- 


Basen anata aomennes a. 2077 oF THAYER FRUIT FARMS, SPARTA, WISCONSIN. 3 





cease 


Finest flavor ; 1 and solid. 


ously. Donalds 








FRUIT 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 


We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc. 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by dving 


L. G. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Hardy and in great assort- 
Beautiful Evergreens. ment. Splendid general nur- 
sery stock, including Shade & Ornamental Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Etc. If you’re wise you'll get our price before ordering 
elsewhere. Catalogue free. Evergreen Nursery 
Co.,Evergreen, Wis. (Successors to George Pinney. 


BERRY PLANTS Large Stock. Over 50 

* BEsT Varieties, $1.50 

per M.andup. Central States Fruit Grower Free 
with every 8% order. Cata'org G. free. It tells all. 

R. J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 











EFrELD SHEDS. 

Clover, Timothy, —, Millet and all 
other seeds forthe farm. If your dealer does not 
handle our seeds write to us for prices. Twenty- 
five years successful experience. 


JOHNSON & SON, Coshen, Ind. 
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BEST and CHEAPEST. 


d full treatise on fruit 
Cofploane .iPcrepe malied en. Herbed 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 





‘Strawberry ‘Plants That Grow.” 


Standard sorts, 81 50 to $2.50 per M. Best Rasp. 
and Blackberry plants, $83.50 to $%.00 per M. My 
1897” catalogue mailed free. 

C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERY, Bridgman, Mich. 





trig Seed Potatoes, 30 varieties, in bu. or car lots; 
4new varieties of corn and oats that make large 
elds. A present for every M. F. reader. 





Ow 
talog free. C.C. BRAWLEY, New Madison, Ohio. 














FRUIT PACKAGES £1.31: 


Also Beekeepers’ Supplies. 

Now is the time to order and 
get the DISCOUNTS. Cata- 
Jog and price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 


SEED POTATOES. 


$1.50 to $2 per Barrel while they last. Write 


W. E. IMES, SEED POTATO SPECIALIST, 


RMONTVILLE, MICH. 


CONRATH BERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 


We will furnish strong plants, guaranteed true to 
name, for $5 per thousand delivered in car at Ann 
Arbor. Cash must accompany order. Reference, 
Ann Arbor Savings Bank. Address 

BRAUN BROS., P.O. Box 1198, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ELEY'S CURE RUPTURE 
‘\ Harp Russer Send for Book. 
‘TRUSSES. CHESTERMAN & STREETER, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


I. B. SEELEY & CO., 25 8. 11th 8t. 














— TE 
SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 
. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 





Detroit, Gd, Rapids & Western R. R, 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Pepular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay Vi 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. ty 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 
M. P. 





A. M. - PMs 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 $ : 
Ionia and Greenville....... ™ ae Se : ie ee 
Muskegon and Traverse City.. 
Pn deccacectcvcescenasse secccee 7:36 P 


OE sa sees tance ean evaxia-cas 7:85 1:10 223 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 
=_—, except gene gs = on all trains. 

y Passenger an eight Office, 7 Fort St. 
Detroit. "Phone 368. v “ ‘ wane 
LAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’ . 
JaMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. ania ns 

Go. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
x 7 footof Brush St. City office, 84 Wealden! 
ve. Te 






































Berlin Heights, Erie Co., Ohio, 








lephone 39. 
Lye. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
t 7:55 am | Mt. Clemens, Pt Huron & North , ¢t 9:40 am 
$10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | ¢ 8:25 pm 
t 1:06 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | t 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 

EAST VIA WINDSOR. 

* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston | * 9:30 pm 
*12:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 5:40 pm 
*11:25 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | +10:00 am 

DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
¢ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | t 9:25 pm 
11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago | t 3:65 pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Gd Rapids and B Creek | 11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | ¢ $:10 am 
* 8:00 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:36 am 
*10:45 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Haven &Muskegon | * 8:05 am 








tDaily except Sunday. *Dalily. 
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range Department. 





Our Motro:—“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 





Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, = - Mics. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor, 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. _ - 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 








OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 
Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O.° 
Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 
Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 
Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 
Chapiain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 
Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 
Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, —% 44 Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 








THE SITUATION. 





We desire to give our readers an idea of 
the condition in which the various meas- 
ures championed by the Grange in this 
legislature are at the present writing. 

The bill appropriating $2,500 per year for 
the traveling libraries has become a law. 
The Senate originally cut the amount in 
two, but the House put the figures back to 
those asked for by the Grange, and the 
Senate concurred. 

The Jibb anti-color bill, prohibiting 
the coloring of oleomargarine yellow to re- 
semble butter, has passed both houses. 
This in itself is a great triumph for the 
Grange. Two years ago a similar bill 
could not be passed in spite of all our ef- 
forts. But sentiment has rapidly crystal- 
lized, during the two years, in favor of the 
bill. Further petitions on the above two 
measures need not be sent. 

The bill to prevent appeals from justices’ 
couris, in certain cases, is still in commit- 
tee. A hearing has been arranged for, and 
Judge Daboll, of St Johns, an earnest ad- 
vocate of the measure, will be present and 
argue for the bill. 

The bill for farmers’ institutes came out 
of the College committee at $5,500, $500 less 
than recommended by the executive com- 
mittee of the State Grange and asked for by 
the State Board of Agriculture. There is 
no good reason for the cut, and it should 


pass at $6,000. 
The bill repealing the farm statistics law 


has passed the House, but is “hung up” in 
a Senate committee. Petitions against 
this bill should be sent at once to your 
senator, if you have not already done so. 
The Kimmis county official salary bill 
has been amended somewhat in committee 
and will be before the House,perhaps, before 
this isin type. There has been tremendous 


- opposition to it, but its friends seem to be 


sanguine of success. 

As near as we can find out the proposition 
to continue the office of state tax statisti- 
cian has been practically defeated. We 
hope not, however, and advise petitions on 
this subject not to be neglected. 

The mortgage tax law passed the Senate, 
but is now in a committee of the House. 
Remonstrances against the passage of the 
bill should be sent at once to your member 
of the House of Representatives. 

The Wagar bill, reducing salaries of 
State officers and clerks, is stillin commit- 
tee and has not been discussed in either 
house. Petitions for this bill should be 
sent at once. 

On the whole, our measures are in good 
shape. But Patrons should not relax their 
efforts. Not only send the petitions but 
write personal letters to your members on 
the measures you are most interested in. 





ENsLEY CENTER GRANGE No. 544 has 
lost a loving and kind fellow worker in the 
death of their worthy lecturer,Sister Eliza- 
beth McCutcheon. She had much literar 
talent, and was always active and helpful. 


GRANGE NEWS. 





BERRIEN CounTY PoMONA GRANGE No. 1 
will hold its next quarterly meeting with 
Pearl Grange on Wednesday April 7th, 
1897. L. A. STUART, Sec’y. 


LEONIDAS GRANGE conferred degrees on 
two new members, at its last meeting. 
The house was the same day divided for a 
Grange contest to end July 1, with the old- 
er members in the majority on one side and 
the younger members in the majority on 
the opposite side. SABA. COVEY. Sec. 


BroTuHEerR THOMAS GRAHAM, an honored 
member of Harmony Grange, died of dis- 
ease of the heart, at his home in Walker 
township, March 3d., 1897. At a meeting 
of Kent county Pomona Grange held with 
Harmony Grange March 17th and 18th., 
resolutions were passed expressing our 
sympathy to his family in their great be- 
reavement.—COMMITTEE. 


THE members of the Grange are learning 
to consider the ‘‘whys” in farming. Dis- 
cussion and research have opened a field of 
inguiry which is being explored to find some 
of the hidden truths of nature. 
CIndications point to a larger gain in 
Granges and in membership than for many 
years. Now the advance in the quality of 
the work done in the Grange should keep 
pace with the increase in membership. 


TuaT Fremont Grange No. 494 is alive 
and doing well was proven by the fact that 
on Saturday, March 20,the mysteries of the 
third and fourth degrees were explained 
fully to @ class of nine, after which all 
gathered around the loaded tables in the 
banquet hall and did ample justice to the 
good things provided by the ladies in honor 
of the occasion. Fremont Grangeis getting 
some good “material,” in the young peopie 
who make good workers and aid greatly in 
keeping up the interest and attendance. 
At our next meeting the worthy master, B. 
B. Miller will give us a talk on “Punctuali- 
ty.” C. K. 


THE March meeting of Antrim Pomona 
was held with Rockery Grange March 17 
and 18. Owing to bad roads the attendance 
was not as large as was expected. The 
first evening was occupied by a session of 
the fifth degree at which three members 
were received. Very good reports were re- 
ceived from all subordinate Granges, except 
two which were not represented. An ex- 
cellent program was well carried out by 
the lecturer, considering that a number 
who were to have taken part were absent. 
Much interest was manifested by all 
ceooest, and a lively meeting was held. 

uch credit is due Rockery Grange for 
their hospitality and their good natured 
manner of overlooking mistakes.—mrs. L. 
8. GUYER. 


AtTwoop GRANGE No. 691 is wide awake 
and prosperous. We have received six new 
members during the last quarter and have 
two candidates for our next meeting. We 
supply the MIcHIGAN FARMER to each 
family, out of the Grange funds and have 
bought twenty volumes as the beginning of 
a library. Wehave held our meetings on 
Saturday afternoons during the winter and 
like the plan very much. Our next meet- 
ing will be held in the evening, as is our 
custom during the summer. The public 
installation, conducted by Brother and 
Sister T. E. Niles, aroused considerable 
interest in our neighborhood, outside as 
well as in the Grange. We usually havea 
good program, and much interest is taken 
in the discussions of the questions present- 
ed in the National Grange Bulletin.—mrs. 
L. 8. GUYER, Sec’y. 


SoutH Boston GRANGE No. 175 is in a 
flourishing condition, and gaining in popu- 
larity as well asin numbers. Its members, 
both old and young, take plenty of interest, 
and in the way of discussion of farm topics 
and literary and musical entertainments 
they are trying to develop their talents. 
At the last meeting an old-fashioned spell- 
ing contest was indulged in, which afforded 
a good deal of merriment as well as instruc- 
tion to all. Our gain in strength in the 
last two winters has been phenomenal. In 
Sept., 1895, there were 30 on the roll;durin 
the winter of 1895 96 there were 19 re-instate 
and 23 new members added; and again, 
during the past winter we have added 34 
new members and re-instated six, and have 
one candidate to initiate yet. During the 
year and a half we have lost four members 
by demit and one by death only. Thus we 
have on the roll 107. Where is the Grange 
that can show a better record?—VERNE H. 
CHURCH, Sec. 


MonTcALM GRANGE No. 318 is still pros- 
pering. On March 5th we had the pleas- 
ure of listening to an excellent lecture from 
Brother Jason Woodman. It was well 
worthy of a larger attendance, which, 
owing to bad roads and other causes, was 
rather small. The next day was our regu- 
lar day of meeting, and a class of two was 
given the third and fourth degrees, closing 
with the “harvest feast.” An open meet- 
ing was held in the afternoon, with a large 
attendance of members and a few visitors, 
most of whom were ex-members, and we 
expect soon to re-instate some of them. 
Our last meeting on March 20th was a very 
enjoyable one, and the afternoon was de- 
voted to discussions and resolutions, inter- 
spersed with recitations, select readings 
and music. Adopted a resolution pre- 
sented by Brother D. Bower, ‘‘Resolved, 
That the proceedings of the board of 
seeeevioees should be published in pam- 
phiet for distribution among the taxpayers” 
as being more convenient for filing. One 
question read for future discussion is, 
“Why do farmers let others set prices on 
farm products?”—mRs. C. H. THOMPSON,Sec. 


Ionta CounTY Pomons GRANGE enjoyed 





the hospitality of Banner Grange 
Thursday, March 18th. The bad rosds did 





net stop the sturdy Granger and wife from 
attending as they numbered 75, some com- 
ing twelve miles, and found a warm disner 
awaiting them, as well as good hospitality. 

After dinner reports of several Granges 
were given. The Secretary of Banner 
Grange, F. J. Flanigan, a new member,said 
if Banner Grange kept on improving as it 
had the time he had been a member it would 
be the Banner Grange of the country. 

Resolution was adopted that the press 
should extinguish all fictitions matter that 
feeds and thrills the minds of the young, in 
our newspapers and periodicals, ‘‘and that 
it should be scorned,” as is adulterated food 
for the body. The program was given by 
Banner Grange as follows: Music, recita- 
tions by little Ella Hall, Mrs. Van Doran, 
Mrs. Cotton and Mr. Van Doran, and an 
essay by F. J. Flanigan. 

The discussion for the minute club was 
laid over until next meeting, few being 
prepared. Also the bicycle subject,as the 
roads were not very encouraging for bicycles. 
The lecturer started something new in 
education, a course of study of some stand- 
ard work on agriculture. We began the 
work with‘First principles of agriculture.” 

In the evening we initiated a class of six 
in fifth degree. A. B. B. 


CAPITOL GRANGE No. 540 has often taken 
advantage of favorable opportunities to 
better its condition and advertise its work. 
Many times in the past, members, while 
attending the State Grange, have been 
called on for contributions to the program. 
Eyery two years brings the State legisla- 
ture within reach, and there are always 
found a good number of bright and influ- 
ential members of the Grange. Sometimes 
the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation ‘brings in some prominent Patrons of 
Husbandry, who also find their way toa 
meeting of our Grange, where they are 
employed to good advantage. For four 
years we often enjoyed the presence and 
the counsel of a governor, Brother C. G. 
Luce. And for two years past the secre- 
tary of the State Grange, Sister Jennie 
Buell, has rendered very valuable service. 
For years past Brother K. L. Butterfield, 
one of our valued members, has been the 
editor of The Grange Visitor, also the 
superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes for 
two years past. He is now our worthy 
lecturer, and served a year previously in 
that capacity. Another valued member is 
Brother Robert Hewitt, who has done such 
excellent work for the secretary of State in 
the matter of collecting and arranging 
farm statistics. State Analyst Ross- 
man is a member, and has been called on 
for contributions in his line of work. For 
many years the Hon. H. R. Pattengill, four 
oe superintendent of public instruction, 

as been and stillisa member. He always 
responds to our call,and most everybody in 
the State knows that means a rousing good 
thing. Once the National Grange met at 
the State capitol. Did Capitol Grange re- 
main quiet with closed doors and simply 
look on? Oh, no, here was a golden op- 

ortunity of a lifetime to do something. 

e prepared some unique exercises by way 
of welcoming the delegates to the city and 
the State, and thus won the hearts and the 
admiration of our visitors. Brother Pat- 
tengill contributed the exceilent verses 
which our girls recited so beautifully. We 
had in attendance in our hall some twenty 
or more of these delegates, from an ex-gov- 
ernor of Maine to people living in Missis- 
sippi and California,and they entertained us 
royally. Several members of the Agri- 
cultural College have contributed more or 
less to keep the thing moving.—w. J. BEAL. 

Dr. Beal is too modest to say that he has 
een for many long years a_ veritable 
“‘wheel horse” in Capitol Grange.—Eb. ] 





THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 





ITS POSITION ON NATIONAL QUESTIONS. 
To the Congress of the United States of America. 

In accordance with instructions of the 
National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, we respectfully call your attention 
to the position of this National farmers’ or- 
ganization upon matters of legislation di- 
rectly affecting the agricnitural interests 
of our land, and append the expression of 
the National Grange upon the subjects 
named. 

1. A tariff granting to Agriculture equal 
protection with other industries. 

2. Free Rural Mail Delivery. 

3. Enactment and Enforcement of Pure 
Food Laws. 

4. Enactment and Enforcement of Immi- 
gration Laws. 

5. Settlement of International Controver- 
sies by Arbitration. 

6. Additional Powers to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

7. Restoration of the American Merchant 
Marine and Coastwise Trade. 

8. Speedy Construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal by the United States. 

9. Friendly Relations with the Struggling 
Cuban Patriots. 

10. Election of United States Senators by 
Popular Vote. 

pon the foregoing subjects we submit 
the following action of the Nationa! Grange 
at the 30th Annual Session held in the City 
of Washington, November, 1896, as printed 
in the Journal of Proceedings: 
TARIFF. 

We cannot control production or regulate 
the cost thereof in foreign countries. 
There is no profit in selling in the markets 
of the world below the cost of production. 
If we cannot compete with the cheaper 
land and labor in these markets we can at 
least control our own markets and produce 
nearly everything needed to supply our 





own people. Why should we buy sugar, 
wool, etc., from other countries when we 































































can produce them at home? The people 
seem to have decided in favor of adequate 
protection to American industries. We 
can, therefore, without regard to our own 
personal views,consistently demand for ag- 
riculture the full measure of protection 
accorded to other industries, and we should 
accept nothing It ss.—Master’s Annual Ad- 
dress. Pages 12 and 13. 

RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 


There is no good reason why the benefits 
of free mail delivery should not be extend- 
ed to the rural districts. The only objec- 
tion offered is the cost of the service. The 
fact is, however, that it will be a great 
saving of time. One man can deliver the 
mail to a large number of families, each of 
which would send some representative to 
the post-office were not the necessity for so 
doing removed. There are individuals in 
every community who are unable to per- 
form heavy work, who would gladly accept 
this service for a very moderate compensa- 
tion. I recommend that at this session 
you give emphatic expression to your 
views upon this subject, and that it be 
made the duty of some committee to pre- 
sent the matter to Congress, and make a 
vigorous effort to secure the legislation nec- 
essary to the accomplishmentof this object, 
I have no doubt of the fact that the experi- 
ments now being made will demonstrate 
the feasibility of this service; and we 
should not brook unnecessary delay in ex- 
tending it through the rural districts. It 
is.a good time for the farmer to make 
some demands.—Master’s Annual Address. 
Page 14. 

PURE FOOD. 


.The subjects of pure food and gambling 
in farm produets are still before the people, 
and the Order will undoubtedly be ready to 
assist in the passage of any measure for the 
proper protection of both producer and 
consumer. The filled cheese bill which 
passed Congress last winter has already 
proved of value to our people.—Master’s 
Annual Address. Page 15. 

Believing, as we do, that the adulteration 
of food is injurious alike to markets, 
morals and health, and with the experience 
of years In trying to cure this great evil by 
State legislation with only partial success, 
we appeal to the representatives of the 
whole people, the Congress of the United 
States, for such legislation as will protect 
the honest producer and consumer against 
such adulterations. We recommend that 
the Legislative Committee be instructed to 
press this matter on the attention of Con- 
gress, and that all State Granges supple- 
ment this committee by all means in their 
power.—Committee on Agriculture. Page 
169. 


RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 


WHEREAS, The system advocated of the 
free delivery of mail is the product of the 
Grange, and as we stiJl believe in its ad- 
vocacy and will still continue to urge the 
passage of a general law; therefore, 

Resolwed, That we urge our legislative 
committee to press the claim at the earliest 
convenience, and that the executive com- 
mittee be authorized to ig oe blank peti- 
tions to forward to each State, that they 
may be signed and sent to our represent- 
atives and senators in congress. 

We report that the resolution is consist- 
ent with past declarations of the National 
Grange on this question, and is intended to 

ive rural residents privileges they are just- 
y entitled to, and will assist them in keep- 
ing pace with other parts of our population 
in general and current intelligence. We 
recommend the adoption of the resolution. 
—Committee on Good of the Order. Page 110. 


VARIOUS MATTERS. 


Legislation on American lines is the cry- 
ing want of the hour. The people see it 
and demand it, and woe betide the man, 
party or ofganization thatignores the stub- 

orn fact. 

We should, by conservative action for 
American farmers, declare in favor ot laws 
general in their provisions, devoid of all 
class tendencies, by construction or other- 
wise, to the end that equal immunities and 
responsibilities be distributed to all. Rec- 
ognizing that this body is but theconnecting 
link between the voter and lawmaker, we 
should seek to take each by the hand, thus 
forming the combination to assured success 
on co-operative lines, 

The session of this body at Worcester in 
1895 left its impress on American thought 
and Congress. The action, supplemented 
by the work of your legislative committee, 
secured the passage of the Filled Cheese 
law and laid the foundation for another 
favoring the restoration of our Merchant 
Marine laws and coastwise trade, with the 
strong probability of aaother, the re-enact- 
ment of areciprocity law between trading 
nations. ; 

For the reasons assigned in this report, 
and believing it to be the duty of this rep- 
resentative body to give expression on the 
issues which confront us, the legislative 
committee is hereby instructed to lay be- 
fore Congress that part of this report relat- 
ing to Governmental action for a wise ad- 
justment of all questions now agitating the 
public mind, to the end that prosperity may 
once more fill our favored land.—Report on 
Co-operation. Page 125. 

TARIFF AND MERCHANT MARINE. 


Weare an agricultural and manufactur- 
ing nation, but we believe manufacturers 
have been receiving favors not accorded to 
agriculture and often at the expense 0 
agriculture. What farmers need more than 
all else is a demand for their surplus prod- 
ucts—a market. National policies have 
much to do with our markets. At present 
we produce more than weconsume, and un- 
less there is increased consumption within 
our borders or an increased demand from 
without prices are likely to rule still pi 
er. We believe that policy which wi 
stimulate home consumption to the extent 
of affording an opportunity to every man to 
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earn fair wages and thereby become aliber- 
al consumer,to be the true American policy. 
Recent events leave no room for doubt that 
the. policy of protection to: American indus- 


tries is to be the policy of this country for | 


the McKinley administration, and we be- 
fieve it to be our right and duty, represent- 
ing the greatest industry of the country, to 
insist and to demand that in the revision of 
the custom duties, the products of the farm 
shall be as fully and amply protected as the 

roducts of thefactory. Notspecial favors, 
but fair and equitable treatment is all we 
ask, and we shall be satisfied with nothing 
less. We believe the products of the Amer- 
ican farmer are unduly burdened, without 
compensating benefits to this Government, 
by reason of certain existing treaties with 

ngland, whereby all our ocean carrying 
trade, except coastwise, is done in Enxlish 
ships. With abundant forests of the finest 
timber. with inexhaustible and undevelop- 
ed mines of the finest ores, with thousands 
of skilled laborers unemployed, we believe 
the true American policy to be to build our 
own ships and man them with our own men 
and carry our own productions, and that 
Congress be requested to investigate as to 
the best means to secure this end.—Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

SHODDY. 

In no branch of industry have we suffered 
more from adulteration than in our wool 
industry. The importation of shoddy has 
grown to enormous proportions in very re- 
cent years. In 1891 we imported only 215,- 
714 pounds. In 1895 we imported 20,718,110 
pounds. The damaging effect of this im- 
portation is not fully realized until we con- 
Sider that every pound of shoddy displaces 
three pounds of unwashed wool. It is thus 
geen thatin the last age over sixty-two 
million pounds of wool was displaced, and 
the importations of shoddy are rapidly in- 
creasing. The utter annihilation of our 
wool industry would seem probable under 
the present policy. This subject alsoshould 
have the attention of our legislative com- 
mittee. We therefore recommend the fol- 
lowing: That the legislative committee of 
the National Grange use their influence to 
secure the passage of alaw by Congress that 
shall require all goods composed in part of 
shoddy to be stamped or labeled so as to 
show the percent of shoddy therein; also 
the name of the manufacturer so stamping, 
and that the further importation of shoddy 
be prohibited.—Committee on Agriculture. 


(Concluded next week.) 





GENERAL TOPIC FOR APRIL. 





ECONOMY ON THE FARM. 
QuEsPION 1. What are we to understand 
by economical methods in farm work and 
management? 
QUESTION 2. In what ways can we prac- 
tice greater economy on the farm? 
SUGGESTIONS. 


In times of depression like the present 
when farmers are obliged to economize in 
every possible way, it may seem absurd to 
present the subject of economy for discus- 


. sion in the Granges of the land. Then 


again, the topic may not be one that is 
pleasant to contemplate. Itis not pleasant 
to contemplate the present condition of 
farming, but stern necessity makes us face 
the situation and try to solve the problem 
as best we can. Viewed in its right light 
there is nothing repugnantabout economy. 
Very many people at the present time 
make a serious mistake in confounding 
economy with parsimony, while in fact 
they are opposite in their nature. The 
former is a virtue, the latter a vice. Many 
farmers in all sections of the country who 
to-day think that they are practicing the 
strictest economy, are pursuing metbods in 
farming and farm management which are 
extravagant in the extreme. For instance, 
in all those sections of the country where 
commercial fertilizers are used many 
farmers in moderate circumstances need- 
lessly spend large sums of money in buy- 
ing costly fertilizing ingredients that their 
soil does not need, and at the same time 
they may be wasting the barn made fertil- 
izer on their farms. ‘Then again many 
eastern farmers do not practice economy in 
buying the grain which they feed to their 
stock. Large sums of money are annually 
thrown away in feeding corn meal when 
bran or other feeds would give far better 
results. Hundreds of farmers make a prac- 
tice of buying grain which they might raise 
themselves. This is not economy. The 
western as well as the eastern farmer feels 
obliged to curtail ~~": and he tries to 
practice economy, but if he will carefully 
study the situation and closely look after 
the details of .his farm management, he 
will doubtless.see ‘some opportunity to 
practice greater economy without being 
parsimonious. 

It is not economy for a farmer in’ any 
part of the country to deprive himself and 
family of such papers and other reading 
matter as may be needed for farm work or 
management, or for general information. 
Oftentimes a single item or market report 
in anagricultural paper is of more value to 
the farmer than the cost of the paper for 
many years. The foregoing hints are suf- 
ficient to arouse thought in the study of 
this part of the topic. The discussion 
~~ to be an eye-opener to a large class 
of farmers and enable them to see some of 
the loose methods of their farm manage- 
ment which can be corrected with a large 
saving of dollars and cents. 

The second part of the topic leads us to 
practice what we have learned about econ- 
omy. Wemay have learned that it is a 
piece of extravagance to feed dairy cows 
clear corn meal, but our knowledge is of no 
avail if we continue the practice. Or we 
may become convinced that we cannot af- 
ford to leave our farm wagons and ma- 





chinery exposed to the weather from one 
year’s end to the other, but if we do not 
provide the necessary covering our convic- 
tions are good for nothing. How can we 
as a nation of farmers be induced to _ prac- 
tice these economies which will be of cash 
value to us, without detracting in the least 
from our enjoyment or depriving us of the 
comforts or luxuries of life? 

It is said, and I believe it to be true, 
that we are the most extravagant nation of 
livers on the face of the earth. Our ways 
of cooking and serving food in the farm 
home are often very expensive. Perhaps it 
is not wise to say it, but the good wife can 
sometimes learn to vractice economy in 
household affairs as well as the husband in 
the management ofthe farm. Tke cooking 
schools in cities and the cooking lectures 
at farmers’ institutes are showing farm- 
ers’ wives how to utilize some of the ‘“‘odds 
and ends’ in preparing palatable and nu- 
tritious dishes, all in the line of economy. 
This part of the topic opens a wide and 
interesting field for investigation and 
thought.—National Grange Bulletin. 


THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Have youaCor- TheState Master has 
respondent? sent out a circular to 
Masters of Subordinate Granges, among 
other things urging them to see that at the 
very next meeting one of the brightest and 
best members is chosen to act as correspond- 
ent of the Grange department of the FARM- 
ER, and says: ‘From an educational stand- 
point no work in the Grange will so much 
benefit the participants as to study and cul- 
tivate the art of instructively reporting 
proceedings of Grange meetings. To note 
readabiy in a few words the principle in- 
cidents, questions discussed, work in prog- 
ress and contemplated, important thoughts 
presented, ete., at each meeting is worthy 
the effort of any member. The arts of con- 
versation and to be a good letter writer are 
two of the most useful accomplishments; to 
act as correspondent will cultivate these 
talents.’ We hope that every Grange will 
give heed to these words of the Worthy 
Master, and that each correspondent will 
immediately begin business. Tell us what 
your Grange plans are, give us special fea- 
tures of your work, and let us know what 
your members think about the many ques- 
tions that they discuss. Let us make the 
Grange news column of our department its 
chief and best feature. 
* 





* 


* 

Liquor Inves- The United States De- 
tigation. partment of Labor, by act 
of Congress approved March 2, 1895, is in- 
vestigating the economic aspects of the 
liquor problem, and will report the results 
to Congress. Under the direction of Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner, the De- 
partment is now couducting an investiga- 
tion to ascertain what revenues,in the form 
of the license or special tax, are derived 
from the liquor traffic, and the amount of 
fines collected from violations of the law 
through controlling traffic by municipal- 
ities. Weare glad to hear of this inves- 
tigation because it is right in line with 
what was contemplated by the so-called 
Redfern bill, introduced into our State Leg- 
islature two years ago, but about which 

nothing is being done this session. 

* * 


; Those who read 
The Mining School. Dr. Wadsworth’s 
article in this department, regarding the 
Mining School, will be interested to know 
that the House committee on Mining 
School, of which Hon. A. N. Kimmis is 
chairman, have reported, after thorough 
investigation,that the school is, in general, 
economically managed, especially when 
compared with other institutions of like 
character. The committee believes, how- 
ever, that the school is attempting too 
much, and should confine its efforts to a 
narrower line of work. But it does not 
charge that this breadth of work is exces- 
sively expensive. 
* * * 
In his recent ad- 
Binge tg dress before the stu- 
dents of the Univer- 
sity, ex-President Harrison gave expression 
to views that so well emphasize what we 
have urged through our Grange paper for 
several years, that we are glad to quote at 
length: 


‘*Five-sixths of the voters of the country 
favor a revision of the corporation laws 
limiting the purposes for which corpora- 
tions may be organized, supervising the 
issuing of stocks and bonds, and putting 
other restraints upon them. An _ even 
larger proportion of our people would give 
their emphatic support to the proposition 
that tax burdens should fall equally upon 
all property. But they do not, as every 
one knows. Lands, houses, live stock and 
implements cannot be hidden. Stocks and 
bonds can be, and the assessor has no way 
of checking the list. 

“The inadequacy of our legislatures to 





deal with a systematic and congruous re- 
vision of the Jaws has many illustrations, 
even where they sit in unlimited sessions. 
In about three-fourths of the states the 
legislatures meet biennially. The sessions 
in a majority of the states are limited to 
an average of about sixty days. The leg- 
islatures and their committees sit amid 
political and social distractions, and the 
members have neither the time nor the 
mental frame for great constructive work 
in legislation. It may be said that they 
should devote their time before the session 
to the study of such questions; and so 
they should. Butsuch questions as tax 
and corporation reforms are not to be 
solved by individual investigators. There 
must be a comparison of views, debate, 
and the hearing ofall interests to be af- 
fected if crudity and confusion are to be 
escaped. 

‘‘A way must be devised to place corpora- 
tions under proper restraint and to bring 
to the tax roll the vast aggregate of untax- 
ed personal property, but it will never be 
accomplished by theimpulsive hodge podge 
methods of sixty-day legislatures. The 
executive and judicial forces of the govern- 
ment act quickly and directly. The legis- 
lative forces, hampered by the conditions 
ar them and the greater compli- 
cations of the questions before them, seem 
to be inadequate. It is more difficalt to 
make wise laws than to interpret or ex- 
ecute them. It seems to me that the great 
reform laws must be framed by commis- 
sions — of the ablest men in the 
states. hey must have time thoroughly 
to study the subject. Opportunity must be 
given to the interests to be affected and to 
the public to present suggestions and ob- 

ections. There should be no attempt to 

ring in the millennium on the morrow. It 
would be too sudden. The ideal cannot be 
reached at a step, but we should face and 
move that way.” 


BROOM CORN. 








We would like to ask, through our Grange 
department or otherwise, if there is a book 
telling how to raise broom corn? Or per- 


haps, someone would give us an article on 
growing broom corn, and also the best kind 
to raise. Please answer the above and 
oblige a subscriber of MIcHIGAN FARMER. 
MRS. KATE WATKINS. 


Deterinarp Bepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accempany the letter. 

















ACTINOMYCoOsIS.—One of my cows has 
what I think are black worms in her 
tongue. She eats and drinks as well as 
usual, but is getting poor. Her feed is cut 
cornstalks, hay, corn meal and ground 
oats, with plenty of salt. J.S., St. Clair, 
Mich.—Give two drams iodide of potassium 
once a day and she will get well. 


UNHEALTHY FEET.—I have a six-year- 
old driving mare whose fore feet are hard 
and dry. Her hoof, around the’ frog, 
cracks and falls off inlayers. She is now 
standing on a plank floor. Do you think 
that would cause it? J. M., Omro, Wis.— 
Apply a leather sole and fill bottom of foot 
with tar and oakum. Do not leave shoe on 
longer than three weeks without resetting. 


BRONCHOCELE IN Do@a.—I have a Beagle 
hound pup, three months old, that has two 
bunches in his throat, one on each side of 
windpipe. They are about the size of a 
dove’s egg and are growing rapidly. Is 
there anything I can do for him? E. 8. W., 
Williamston, Mich.—Apply tincture of 
iodine to bunches once a day and give two 
—— of potash twice a day until he 
is well. 


VsIcAL CALCULI.—I have a six-year-old 
horse that is troubled with weakness of 
hind quarters. When he stands in the 
stable he straddles a good deal. Pressure 
on back causes him to flinch. He acts as 
though he had colic. Appetite good. L. 
G., Farmington Mich.—I think your horse 
has a small calculiin bladder. Change his 
feed. Give him water that has been boiled. 
A surgical operation is the only correct 
way of treating such troubles. 


IMPACTION.—T wo breeding ewes that are 
suckling lambs will not eat. They lie 
down and on getting up straighten out 
their limbs, stretch and seem bumpish. 
One was taken about a week ago, the other 
this morning. Have fed bean pods all 
winter and potatoes once a day for about a 
month. H. J., Belding, Mich.—Give one 
ounce epsom salts three times a day until 
bowels move freely. Also give ten drops 
tincture nux vomica three times a day, also 
one teaspoonful tincture ginger twice a day 
in water. 


Tun Cow.—I have a six-year-old cow 
that I purchased October last. She was 
thin when [ bought her and has not gained 
any in flesh. She is not sick. One teat is 
defective. M. N. E., Smith, Mich.—Your 
cow is one of the thin kind and will always 
be thin when she is milked. Plenty of 
nutritious food anda warm, comfortable 
stable, with plenty of bedding, will do her ' 


more good than any medicine I could pre- 
scribe. Use a milking tube for defective 
teat if she is hard to milk. 


LAMBS ARE WeEAK.—Four of my lambs, 
one week old, are affected the same as 
those of F. D. S., Entrican, Mich., except 
that it ison the lower half of the eyeof 
most of them. Did not look at eyes when 
first born. Ewes, eyes seem to be all right. 
Ewes have had bean pods twice a day 
most of the time and hay or straw once; 
not much grain. They run in a small 
yard in good days. 111 same remedy 
apply to such young lambs? Please give 
cause if you can. W.S.C., Ionia, Mich.— 
Small doses of quinine will help them. I 
think it is caused by the feed. Give them 
plenty salt. 

AzoturRIA.—I have a horse eight years 
old that gets stiff in nind parts when he is 
used. Three weeks ago I first discovered 
the trouble. He got stiff and could hardly 
drag his hind feet forward. Was worst in 
his right leg. Got better in a few days. 
fave worked him some; when he is not at 
work feels good and plays when taken to 
water. This morning we hitched him to 
the wagon to draw some cloverseed to the 
field; drove him about half a mile. He 
stood still while we were at work, but got 
stiff and could hardly get home. , Oe B 
Springport, Mich.—Feed him less food and 
exercise him daily. Keep his bowels loose 
and you will have no more trouble with 
him. Cover up his joins when you stop 
him. 


ImpuRE Btioop.—I have a 12-year-old 
mare that bad a bunch over coupling last 
fall. Supposed it was a bruise from roll- 


ing in pasture,but she finally swelled under 
the belly, and then the buneh on hip 
broke. Gave iodide of potassium one ounce 
in ten doses and fed oats, bran, corn and 
carrots. Seemed to get well, but abouta 
month ago she had another attack. Gave 
the same remedy. Her left leg is badl 
swollen and very sore on inside of hoe 
joint. Does not show any signs of break- 
ing. She eats little and hardly touches 
foot to the floor. C. H. N., Kalamo, 
Mich.—Give one dram tincture of iron, one 
dram tincture nux vomica, two drams com- 
ound tincture gentian three times a be 
Enereine her daily and keep her bowe 
open. Hand rub the swelling. 


CHRONIC CouGcH.—I have a cow about 1¢@ 
years old—part Jersey. She has had a 
cough for a couple of years, but I was told 
it was caused by dry feed. I have tried 


condition powders, but it does not get any 
better; it seems to get drier and coarser. 
Last year she lost her calf. She has a 
nice calf now about a year old, but her 
cough is just as bad. Is there any cure for 
her? ould it affect her milk so that it 
would not be fit for a baby? W. J. D., 
Belle River, Mich.—No, you should not 
use her milk for a baby. She may pos- 
sibly have tuberculosis; if so, the child 
might contract consumption and die—the 
result of drinking tuberculous milk. It is 
wise to be on the safe side. I think your 
—_ is incurable and will not prescribe for 
er. 


Fits.—I have a four-weeks-old lamb that 
began throwing his head up over back and 
against his body; then would fall dowa 
and breathe hard and quiver all over fora 
time. Since the first twodays he has not 


had any fits, but grates his teeth most of 
the time; has not eaten anything since he 
was taken sick. Since this lamb was taken 
sick I have had another lamb and an old 
ewe taken the same Me but not quite so 
severely. They grate their teeth most of 
the time. Am feeding bean pods twice a 
day and second-growth clover hay once a 
day. Of grain I feed equal parts corn, oats 
and culled beans, 12 quarts in two feeds 
and six quarts bran at noon, with one 
bushel carrots in morning to 21 ewes. J. 
N., Salem, Mich.—Give one teaspoonful 
castor oil once a day to open bowels. Also 
ive one grain bromide of potash twice a 
ay. 
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BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Iwan’s Patent ed Post Hole and W 

Auger. Is convenient neand effective in operation 
Excellence of material and 

construction. AwardedMedal 


£4gun09 £1040 
Us Peouv A syuOsY 


aay — a other one or digger now in use. 
6, 7, 8. , Price, 2.50 each. Size 10 in., 83. 
Mention this Pape. IWAN BROS., Streator, Ill. 


WINGER’S wixom: 


WINDMILL 


FEED GRINDER 


“a MONEY MAKER 


AND SAVER.” 
A double Grinder with three burrs. 
Center draft. Can be attached toany 
size or make of pumping wind ill. 


cago, IL 





532 Kenw Terrace, Chicago 


THE GHARTER GASOLINE ENGINE 


is used for almost every pur- 
pose power is applied to, 
and for Farm, Dairy and 
Creamery Work, and for 
Feed Mills is unequalled. 


Charter Gas Engine Co., 


Box 318. Sterling, Tl 








THE ONLY PATENTED RIDING WHEEL. 
Improved 


lis carry the : 
high above the and, 
Se aaew in the world. Rachet 


den op Tite f in 1206 
CORN PLANTER 

with Fertilizer Attachment. 

Forsimplicity,neat- 


Our New 
Steel Frame 


Drills, Threshers, 
Gerivators. Grain Ds arai Implements. oa amin 
a ay be fece ved. ae a upon 


Oatalogue free. 


HENCH & DROMGOLD, YORK, PA. 


CARRIAGE WHEELS $5.50 
PER SET WITH TIRE ON. 


We Sell Direct to the Farmer, 


SARVIN PATENT WHEELS, 


Tired with R. E. Steel Tire, 
all primed ready for boxing. Wheels 
ready for painting and immediate 
use. For particulars write 
GENEVA WHEELCO., Geneva, Ohio. 


LOW 
Metal Wheels 


with Wide Tires. os ate by 
width of tire wanted. Hub 
any axle. aang | labor. ka resetting 
tires. Catalo, Ee: ox 
EMPIRE M Ove Gana. Tl. * 














Eclipse Corn-Planter and Fertilizer- 
Distributor Combined 
<N Weight 150 Ibs, 





Will plant 

rn, Beans, 

Peas,and Beet 
See 


at cs < 
will distribute all fertilizers, Wetc or r Dry, in 
mnure, Plaster, Ashes, etc , with a certainty, 
in different amounts. each side of seed. Send for 


circulars. ECLIPSE CORN-PLANTER CO., 
Enfield, Grafton Co., New Hampshire. 


COMMON SENSE RACK. 


Agents The Best Combination 


Strong, Durable, Cheap. 


Write for circulars and prices. 


TECUMSEH RACK 160+, 


Tecumseh, Mich. 
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FERTILIZERS. 


4 
¢ 
é 
4 
red Fertilizing Salt. 3 
4 
4 
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4 manaune Ashes. Big Crop ‘eee 


Fiae Ground Bon 
Put Up in 100 and recessed Sacke. 


> 

7 

7 

> 

> 

7 

> 

S 

> 

S 
BONE and SHELL? 
FOR POULTRY. 4 

Bone Meal. Granulated Bone. 
Crushed Oyster Shell. > 

Oyster Shell Meal. Prepared Meat > 
Sample sack [00 lbs. Granulated Boneand 00@ 
Ibs. Shell sent for $8. e 

Write for circulars and price list. ; 

> 

a 


FITCH FERTILIZER WORKS 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


pAA db bpbo446466664646464664644646464 
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adetalogueon Mining & Stump Blasting Goods 
AJAK DYNAMITE WORKS, Bay City, Mich. 


MUST HAV AGENTS AT ONCE 


0 sell Sas ocks 
and Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for two- 
Immense; r than > Saieite: burglar 


eae on 
wat ni 
MRE OS ©o., te sok. pitied: hie, Pe 


4444444444444 44¢¢ 
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DUUSTABLE 
RCH 


CKE Y.E 


WALKING CULTIVATOR. 


With Double hating Spring 
to assist Operator 
in lifting beams, 


BU 


Spring also ap- 
plies 


Any Desired 

Pressure for 
Working 
- Hard Ground. 


The Adjustable Arch 


allows the wheels to be set 
close together for cultivating 
ss Potatoes or anything in nar- 
Send for illustrated catalogue and circulars. row rows. 


PP ANABT DD. .22me eee. >. 


oo \\_ Zh 








THE 4 MOWER 


This is certainly the SIMPLEST MOWER 
now on the market. Little by little we have ob- 
literated those complications so characteristic of 
mowers in general until we have produced the 


“GLOBE” 


which combines the highest obtaina- 
ble efficiency and simplicity. 

THE DRIVING GEAR issim- 
ple, powerful and durable. Thehigh #7 
wheels produce powerful traction and J} 
light draft. Equipped with our jj 
FAMOUS UNDER HITCH, which ap- 
plies the draft to the 
very centre of 


ped wi 
it of sts stubble desired. The 
go need of ollng every 
—non 
mich eel —r no danger of 
. More’ about the 


: Simple GLOBE 
.. Mower, and our 
Bonnie Binder, 
Continental 





OHIO STEEL ROLLER 


—— SIZES— 6, 7, 7%, 8 FEET. 
The tay Roller with Adjustable Truss Rod. 


Seasoned white oak weight 
box. Adjustable self-oiling box- 


ings. TIGHT DRAFT. 
Perfect in Construction. 


: farmer can afford to be without one. 
One furnished at Reduced Price where we have no Agent, to Introduce them. 


OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., Bellevue, Ohio. 


For more modern larger 
Port Huron engines we have taken in 


and repaired and re- 
part payment (pusit oe our factory ) Many diff- 
8 to 12 


erent makes of second-hand (horse power 
thresher engines which we SELL AT COST 


To make room for 
new Port Hurons. 


These rebuilt ( ,tfccq ) engines are much 
cheaper ( [Cnciacrea )» a8 well as less danger- 
ous, than old thresher engines which have not 
been to an engine factory and rebuilt. ‘‘ Write us,” 

PORT HURON ENGINE & THRESHER CO. 
Port Huron, Mich. Cedar Rapids, la. 
Peoria, Ill, Terre Haute, Ind. 


FARMERS! 


Don’t waste time stacking straw, the 


WIND STACKER 


Does it Better without manual labor. 
See that your thresherman is properly equipped, and give him timely notice. 


Write for Catalogue. 











BUY DIRECT and pay but one profit, Our assortment is one of the best 
and most complete in 


, Fruitand Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Vines, Bulbs, Seeds. 


~ Rarest new, ogee aye old. Send for our catalogue 
; sore book 


als oi & HARRISON CO., Box 341, edie Oo. 





Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, 
and all kinds of vegetables, 
know that the largest yields and 
best quality are produced by 
the liberal use of fertilizerg 
containing at least 10% of 


Actual Potash, 


Without the liberal use of Pot- 
ash on sandy soils, it is impos- 
sible to grow fruits, berries and 
vegetables of a quality that will 
command the best prices. 

All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex. 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New Vork. 





SELF-LOCKING 


HAND POTATO PLANTERS. 


Plant 3 Acres per day. 


Work better and three times faster than the hoe. 
“RUREKEA,” $1 25; ‘ PINGREE.” $1.00. 
Greenville Planter Co., Greenville, Mich. 


Farmers. 





KILL WEEDS 


with Hallock’s Success Ant Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR, 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price. Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. 

D. Y. Hallock & Son 


YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 809. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR & TESTIMONIALS TO 








ANUFACTURERSG - 
A CO RAL AMAZOO OS 
ae Idea cise 
Frotece our eee is they Bee —_A ting tod 
rite JOHN W: 


The Gamay Harrow @ "se" 
Who can think 


a Sit 
of some simple 
D. C., for thete r $1.00 p prize offer 
and new list o th anted. 








—practically indestructible. 


> feat’ SENT ON TRIAL 


if not satisfactory. 








Hention Hick. Farmer. free. 


ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND Y LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


Cheapest riding harrow onearth. $8.00 and up. 
To be returned at my expense DUANE H. NASH; Sole Mfr, 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing pointe. 


Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicagoe 








